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| THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 


|| Numerous introductory lectures were de- 
|| livered in the various hospitals of London 
on the first and third days of October, at the 
commencement of the winter session, I have 
been reading them, and desire leave, as an 
apothecary of the world, to add one more 
lecture to the number. Prelections to the 
student let there always be. Fill his mind 
with a sense of the duties he will take upon 
himself when he becomes practitioner of 
physic. But I am very strongly of opinion 
that ‘there is an oration due also to the 
patients upon whom he is hereafter to prac- 
tise, and T ask permission forthwith to dis- 
charge the debt. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the lecture-rooms 
of the medical schools in this metropolis are 
now filled with young men well or ill pre- 
pared for study ; hopeful or careless, sensible 
or silly; who will by very different paths 
arrive at the privilege of bleeding, blistering 
or bandaging your persons. Respectable in- 
dividuals who are hereafter to select for 
themselves doctors from among these young 
men, will make their choice. ne one of 
them will, I have no doubt, take care to 
place himself or herself in the hands of a 
| respectable practitioner. What does that 
mean ? Am J respectable, for instance ? 

My own secret opinion is that I am not. 
T attend a great many families who keep my 
purse in health while I keep them in physic. 
I dress in black, wear spectacles, am rather 
bald, and keep a brougham; but I am a 
humbug, if my conscience is not very much 
deceived, I could not help it, and I cannot 
alter it. To make such a confession in my 
own name would be felo de se, and I have no 
right to do it. Anonymously, however, I can 
venture to be candid. 

The truth is that I know very little indeed 
about my profession. As a student, at the 
opening of three successive sessions, I was 
warmed a little by my teachers into good 
designs of study ; but I was so fond of pleasure 
that I could accomplish very little indeed. I 
had a youth’s relish for fun, and a youth’s 
disrelish for labour. Not that I was abso- 
lutely idle. I attended a very fair number of 
lectures, slurred over a good many “parts” 
in the dissecting room, went round with the 
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Prin and the surgeons to the bedsides ; 
ut I did not fix attention properly on any- 
thing or anybody that meant work. I was 
not by any means the idlest fellow at St, 
Poultice’s, and I do not think that there was 
any active harm in me. I was quiet endugh 
to be thought well of by the lecturers, and 
to be considered quite respectable, and better 
than an average St.Poultice man, even in those 
days of initiation. It was often thought that 
I could easily have taken honours in some 
classes had I tried for them, When the time 
came for passing my examinations at the 
Hall and College, I grew rather nervous ; for 
I knew myself so well, as to be quite sure 
that my attainments would not bear a close 
investigation. My nervousness was tempered 
by a spring of hope arising from two sources : 
One was the knowledge that at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons the examination (which 
was only on two subjects) would last but for 
an hour ; during which I should be cut into 
four quarters and divided among four sets of 
examiners, each of whom would have little 
civilities to say at seen and might spend 
even as much, I trusted, as five minutes 
a-piece over them, in consideration of the 
fact that they all knew, and would think it 
polite to ask after, my father. 

At the Hall, my hope lay in the fact con- 
cerning the examining apothecaries, that 
each of them was supposed to keep sets of 
examinations, got up by him as an actor gets 
up parts. Every such line of business was 
known, and taught publicly to me and to my 
fellow pupils during our hospital walking 
time by certain gentlemen called grinders ; 
who also kept duplicates of all the drug bottles 
exhibited in trays on the examination tables. 
They also in those days—I do not know how it 
may be now—even contrived to get from 
Chelsea gardens, on the morning of examina- 
tion, duplicates of all the plants that had been 
sent down to Blackfriars on the previous eve- 
ning, to be named by candidates for the apo- 
thecaries’ license. The Hall, therefore, could 
be passed after grinding for a few months 
without any previous study. I ground at 
second-hand ; borrowing the notes and infor- 
mation gathered by a friend who was himself 
in attendance on a grinder. Yet I passed; I 
went through the Surgeons’ with a flourish, 
In justice to the Apothecaries I should say 
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that they almost rejected me ; but the scale 
turned finally in my favour when I was asked 
the quantities of opium put into the several 
compounds of the pharmacopceia that con- 
tained that drug. It was one of the stock 
questions of the place, of which my friend 
had written down the answer for me on the 
back of his visiting card. I had nothing like 
an idea on the subject; but I knew the list 
by heart, and had it at that moment near my 
heart, for it was in my waistcoat pocket. So 
I passed, and became licensed to practise. 
Immediately afterwards, I took charge of a 
large ome oo Union. There was no time for 
study, and there never has been any since ; for 
I have prospered, and I should have had no 
heart for study had I failed. I look solid and 
oracular, deal to a judicious extent in jokes ; 
which are I find accepted best and repeated 
oftenest as mine, when they are not my 
own. I understand my patients’ characters 
and humours ; although I do not understand 
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so; but, if they look at me and think much 
of my brougham, it may possibly come into 
their heads that it is not worth their while 
to venture very far to sea. The studies con- 
nected with the practice of medicine have so 
much in them of truth and vitality, of real 
and deep philosophy, that it is impossible for 
them not more or less to enlarge, strengthen, 
and at the same time refine the mind. They 
produce, therefore, a body of men, even at 
this day, second to no other class in its col- 
lective dignity; but the profession is not 
what it ought to be. The dim shadow of their 
future careers—felt alike by the students and 
by their teachers, when introductory orations 
open the campaign of study with allusions to 
the work that is before them—sends a touch 
of sadness to the mind of a pound, shilling, and 
pence surgeon like me. I am a sham myself, 
but I can respect what is genuine in others; 
and I have very good reason to know that 
the profession would shine more than it does, 





their maladies so well as I could wish. Of{if publie ignorance did not eat into it like a 


course I take care not to let that fact be sus- 
pected. Profound in tact, I give to no one 
reason for supposing that there can be any- 
thing between consumption and nail-cutting, 
that I do not scientifically understand. I am 
considered to be especially able in respect to 
chest diseases ; and I use the stethoscope—by 
which I am supposed to hear the sounds that 
betray physical order or disorder—with much 
grace and gravity. I never yet heard any- 
thing more than a general bumping, which I 
take to be produced by the patient’s heart, 
and a crepitation which I believe to be 
caused by the hairs of my whiskers rubbing 
against the wood. Nobody knows that, how- 
ever. All that is known about me is that I 
am, as before confessed, a respectable practi- 
tioner in the world’s esteem, grave and a little 
bald, and that I keep a brougham. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I may this very day have 
written out my fiat for six draughts for one 
of you. Nevertheless, let no one tremble ; 
for if it should be so, the chances are nine- 
teen to one that I have ordered you a little 
harmless effervescent, or a draught coloured 
with T. Card. Co., which is something inno- 
cent and aromatic. I do not prescribe sa- 
vagely. I live in fear of my own ignorance 
and do no active harm. 
Permit me now, ladies and gentlemen of 
the world, as an apothecary of the world, 
avely to call your attention to the very 
arge number of young men who have re- 
cently been exhorted on the subject of the 
‘studies upon which they enter, and the duties 
they will have to undertake. Between thirty 
and seventy fresh youths enter every October 
at each hospital as recruits to the ranks of 
the Medical army. They believe themselves 
to be committed to an honest calling—as 
indeed there is none in the world honester or 
worthier of general respect—to embark on a 
wide ocean of knowledge. If they are them- 
selves honest and high-minded, they will do 


rust. 


Is this right, for example? An old lady | 
|came under my care who would have none of | 


my physic. She had a prescription from the 
great Dr. Podgy, which she wished me to 
make up. She was absolutely in love with 
Dr. Podgy, and told me so much about his 
ways and manners, that I, in my compara- 
tive humility and innocence, administered the 
humbug he prescribed in stronger doses 
than good tact would prompt. Nevertheless 


low estimate he put upon the public under- 
standing. He was the one of a provincial 
town ; and, although he ha 

and had done nothing to obtain the shadow 





Dr. Podgy seemed not to have erred in the | 


written nothing | 








of a name among his brethren who were qua- | 


lified to understand his merits, he had one 


of the most profitable medical practices in | 


Europe. I doubt whether there was its equal 
out of London. Very well. 


The invaluable | 


prescription of Dr. Podgy (which consisted of | 


Epsom salts diffased in an infusion of roses) I 
made up several times. 


one day to see the great man and consult 
with him once more. He told her he would 
add something strengthening to her prescrip- 
tion. He did so, and the learned recipe came 
back to me to be made up. Dr. Podgy re- 
solved to strengthen the old lady with a 
little steel, and had accordingly added some 
sulphate of iron to the salts and the roses. 


By so doing, in ignorance of a chemical fact | 


known even among druggist’s boys, he spoilt 
his pretty roses altogether, and caused the 
mixture to look like a bottle of bad ink. 
cannot take that filthy mess,” said m 


lady. “You have made some mistake.” Dr. 


Podgy could not be wrong and she had no | 


more to do with me; I was summarily dis- 
missed, Now, does it speak well for the good 
sense of the public, when it is stated that 
to this Dr. Podgy there have been decreed, 


Some sudden notion | 
of weakness caused the old lady to travel off | 


“TJ | 
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in his own town, the honours of a public 
statue? At the same time I know a dozen, 
and the world could reckon up more than 
a hundred physicians who are men of 
science, who are incorporating their names 
with the history of their art, and who, for 
want of a due practical recognition of their 
merits by the doctor-needing public, are 
doomed for the term of their natural lives 
to eat cold mutton and wear rusty clothes. 


benefit yourselves if, when you select your 
own attendants from the coming race of 
medical practitioners, you look less than your 
forefathers have looked to tact and exterior 
manner, and institute a strict search after 
skill and merit. Attend, I entreat you, less to | 
the recommendations of your nurses and your | 
neighbours, and prefer rather physicians 
who have obtained honour among men really | 
qualified to pass a verdict upon their attain- 
ments. Now, if a man labours much in his | 
profession with his head at home when he} 
ought to be dining out and winning good | 





Ladies and gentlemen, you certainly will | 





—" by his urbanity and by the geni- | 
ality of his professional deportment, he is 
commonly said to be a theorist, and left to| 
eat the covers of his books, or to nibble his | 
pen. Most of the really first-rate medical 
practitioners indeed who have obtained large 
practices, had manner as well as matter in 
them, tact as well as talent. 

There may be some justice in this disposi- | 
tion of things ; but, that the use of a little wise | 
discrimination by the public in the choice of | 
medical attendants, would stimulate the | 
students more than all the introductory ora- 
tions that were ever spoken, and, in due time, 
exalt the whole profession—strengthening | 
very much its power to do good—I think I 
can make evident. 








When I hinted at a little sadness that accom- 
panied the thought of the respective futures 
of the students now at work in all our) 
hospitals, a retrospect lay at the bottom of | 
my mind. I can go back to my own student | 
times, and recal the groups that sat about | 
me in the lecture-room. Enough time has | 
elapsed to let me see, in very many cases, 
how they have been dealt with by the world. 
Ido not know whether it is everywhere so, 
but at St. Poultice’s there is, or used to be, a 
spirit of fellowship abroad. There is a band 
of us alive, firmly believing that St, Poultice’s 
never had so good a set of men studying 
together as there were in our time. So we, 
who were “respectable” there, think of each 
other, ignoring the tag-rag which belongs to 
every other and all other time. I suppose 
that students of each year grow up in the 
satisfaction of the same persuasion. Never 
mind that. One consequence of this fellow 
feeling is, that we who were at work (or 
play) together look and inquire much after 
one another. If I meet Brown he knows 


where Thompson is, and must tell me how 
Thompson is getting on. I, having seen 
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Jenkins lately, tell all I know of him. Every 
one of us is a repertory of the histories of 
nearly all his old companions at St. Poultice’s. 
So complete is our feeling in this way, that 
I was press in the road by a gentleman 
the other day. “Your name,” he said, “is 
Point.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “and yours, I think, is 
Comma.” I didn’t know him at all, but 
guessed at hazard that he must be some 
St. Poultice man. 

“No,” he said, “I’m Colon. What are you 
doing? How are you getting on?” We 
exchanged questions and cards and shall 
visit ; but I am confident that when we were 
at hospital together we never exchanged two 
words. We were not acquaintances at all; 
merely in fact seeing each other there occa- 
sionally. 

Now, I will relate fairly and truly a few 


/cases of the after careers of some of the stu- 


dents I knew best. There was Pumpson to 
begin with, a fine manly broad-chested fellow, 
who worked like a steam-engine ; but kept 
his work oiled so pleasantly that there was 
no creak, puff, pant, or sign of labour to be 
detected in him. To see him with his tails 
up before the library fire, chattering plea- 
santly, you would suppose that he was a 
man who scorned to fag. He liked a game 
at billiards; he was a leading member of 
our boat club; he was a leading man in 
half a dozen odd things that smelt rather 
of the flowers than the fruits of student 
life ; but there was not one among us really 
working so earnestly as Pumpson. He was 
quick in acquisition of all kinds of know- 
ledge, and he had a taste for everything intel- 
lectual and pleasant; but he toiled so tho- 


|roughly in his own quiet way—burning I do 


not know how many pints of oil per month in 
his own room—that he carried away the cream 
of all the honours for which we were ex- 
pected to compete. Finally, he attracted 
the attention of our great authorities so much, 
that a good foreign appointment was offered to 
him at the close of his student career. He 
declined it as beneath the aim of his ambition, 
and went off, a highly trained physician, to 
create a practice in a large provincial town. 
I spent a week lately in Pumpson’s town, 
and found our old friend prosperous enough. 
He has a wife and children about him, and he 
lives in a good house in his okd pleasant way ; 
for he has private means. Moreover, there is 
nobody in the said town of Feverton more 
widely known. Pumpson is every public 
body’s secretary ; the foremost man in every 
scientific coterie ; great at the chess club; great 
as a lecturer at the local medical school ; great 
in private circles. Nevertheless, if Pumpson 
had no private means he would be thread- 
bare. His revelations, in reply to the “How 
are you getting on?” question, gave me to 
understand that his professional gains would 
not make him liable for income tax. Smith 
and Jones, members of the Feverton public, 
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severally offered to tell me in confidential | 
chat over their tables, who was the rising man 
of the locality. 

“Who is it?” Iasked. 

“Why,” they said, “ Pumpson. 
fully able man.” 

“Does he attend your family?” I asked of 
Mr. Smith. 

“Why no,” he replied, “ when I want a} 
physician I always call in Dr. Droney. 1) 
am rather afraid, to tell you the truth, of 
Pumpson’s cleverness. He might be wishing 
to try some new remedies upon me. I rather 
dread a scientific man, because he is so liable 
to make experiments.” 

Pumpson began life with money and talent : 
Bilcher had neither. In some _ respects 
Pumpson and Bilcher at St. Poultice’s con- 
trasted greatly with each other. Pumpson 
was always well and neatly dressed : Bilcher 
was always shabby and awkward. Pumpson 
had a remarkably wide range of ideas : Bilcher 
a peculiarly narrow one. Pumpson learned a 
great deal with no show of working: Bilcher 
picked up very little, although he was always 
to be seen grubbing for knowledge. All his 
spare time Bilcher spent in the dissecting 
room ; and, as he was not fond of soap and} 
water, it was not the pleasantest accident 
that could befal one of us in the day to have 
to shake hands with Bilcher. He was an| 
amiable fellow, very much liked; but you} 
would have said that he was altogether too 


W onder- 


slow to get forward in a busy world, Out of 
his profession he had no ideas; and in it, 
although he worked for them very hard, he 


never could get any students’ honours. 
Bilcher in due time passed ; and electrified us 
all immediately afterwards by marrying a 
fashionable widow with a thousand a year. 
She was twenty years his senior, and made 
him father toa young lady of his own age. 
After that Bilcher cleaned himself and clothed 
his neck in a white napkin very thick with 
starch. Bilcher then gravely contemplated 
the world from the top of his collar, and the 
world looked up to him, Bilcher has now an 
extensive practice. He keeps two carriages, 
and boasts to us of duchesses whom he 
attends. 

In the considerable town of Shredby, Porson 
is established as physician: a man of strict 
religious principle whom, as a medical student, 
I RSE PONT, and whom I still no less 
respect. e were not very intimate, because 
he was not fond of amusement, and I was. 
Porson studied seriously, and learned his 
profession in a quiet conscientious way. He 
showed no abilities. The reward of all his 
industry as a student was one Third Cer- 
tificate of merit, which he obtained in a 
class when there happened to be only three 
men who competed for its honours. Being 
in Shredby recently I met Porson, who 
invited me to tea, and gave me muffins, I 
found him living on his profession very com- 
fortably ; then in mature life and about to 
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marry. He told me solemnly (I never saw 
him laugh, as youth or man) that he was 
doing very well. His Third Certificate hung, 
framed and glazed, over the chairs in his 
consulting-room. I found by inquiries in the 
town that he was a very thriving man ; for, 
being conscientiously diligent in his attend- 
ance on the Independent Chapel—he was an 
Independent—the whole Independent body 
looked upon him as the fittest man to give 
advice to them upon their fleshly ailments, 

Partleby is another of our old set at St, 
Poultice’s. He was, and still is, not less 
deeply imbued than Porson with religious 


principle and feeling ; but he was at least | 


ten times more clever. Partleby had a taste 
for literature; read English, French, and 


German authors; wrote verses that were | 
almost poetical ; but he was not less atten- 


tive to his studies. He was a conscien- 
tious working student, distinguished himself 
in two or three classes, and liked his pro- 
fession. He was a perfect gentleman in mind 
and manners when he went into the world, a 


well trained surgeon and an accomplished | 


man. But he stands only five feet in his 
shoes ; looks small in a room, and has 
thoughts of his own; says original things 
for which people are not prepared, because 
they do not understand them, and are there- 
fore annoyed with Aim. He is thence con 
sidered odd; and having bought a practice 
worked at it with the most unremitti 

application ; married on it, and at last foun 
that it would not keep his children. 
tleby then bought a partnership with a man 
whose religious feeling pleased him. The 
man proved to be a rogue in saint’s clothing, 
Partleby was cheated of the profits due to 
him; and at the end of the term of years 
for which the partnership had been made, 
the false saint—an incompetent practitioner 
—carried off all the patients. Partleby was 
thus left, after twenty years of work, very 
much where he was when he began the 
world. His practice now consists of five 
small families, who cannot be at all times 
ailing. The energies of Partleby are broken 
down. If he had not belonged to a family 
able to keep his bark afloat for him, he 


would have sunk years ago, and would by this | 


time have died. If he had not a religious 
mind and a clear conscience, he would have 
been throughout his career very wretched. 

Burdle, another of our set, prospers and 
deserves prosperity ; but what price has he 
paid for it? Possessed of a fine intellect he 
vowed it all to his profession ; worked in- 
tensely, and had not been half-a-dozen years 
in the world before he had achieved, by 
original research, an European reputa- 
tion. Some years ago I congratulated him 
on his prosperity. “You have got on well, 
Burdle,” I said ; “and if ever a man earned 
his prosperity you have.” 

“No,” he replied, “I have not got on. It 
is a question between science and pudding. 


Par- | 
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I am not great-minded enough to remain 
or for the love of my profession; so I 
ave made up my mind to leave off culti- 

vating that and cultivate the public.” Burdle 

did as he threatened, and is growing rich, 

It is quite true in his case that the patients 

who have gone to him, have gone to a most 

competent and able man, whose knowledge 
can repay their confidence. It is not, how- 
ever, for that reason that he prospers; he 
has put a restraint on himself and thrown 

a bushel over the light that was in him. 

He means, in fact, to be rich in spite of all 

his talents and attainments, 

This is not the whole case tliat I, as an 
apothecary of the world, wish to lay before 
you, ladies and gentlemen, but there is here 
perhaps enough of it. Some men there are, 
who have in them a spark of that high energy 
by which they are enabled not only to merit 
much, but to secure also the attainment of 
their full deserts. That energy belongs to 
genius ; for I have no faith at all in obscure 
Hampdens. But the great mass of a profes- 
sion does not consist of men gifted with 
extraordinary powers; and, in the discrimi- 
nating between its respective members — 
in the case of medical men certainly — 
very great mistakes are made by the public. 
It is not my intention to be metaphy- 
sical. I own my wit to be too shallow 
to enable any one to dive at all deeply 
into the causes of these facts that I have 
pointed out. I only state them and affirm 
their truth. I think I can affirm also that a 
knowledge of these things is acquired very 
early by our students of Medicine, if they do 
not at the very outset bring it with them to 
the hospitals. I believe, also, that the errors 
of the public, when the students are trans- 
formed into practitioners, tend in the highest 
degree to induce young and struggling men 
to adopt a tone of feeling or a line of conduct 
that is very much at odds with the spirit of 
a philosophical and liberal profession. I think 
that there would be more study among pupils, 
and a great deal less that is wae 
among the practices of surgeons and physi- 
cians, if we all knew that the public took 
some pains to judge us on our own respective 
merits. 

To do this gentlemen and ladies must not 
learn for themselves the whole art of healing 
from a pamphlet or a handbill, and then 
choose to be attended by that person among 
us whose stock of knowledge seems to be 
most nearly level to the contents of such a 
manifesto. Neither must we be chosen for 
any supposed merit in our coats, our carriages, 
our persons. If Smith hasa greyer head, and, 
paneer a thicker skull than mine, let not his 

air give him a start in the race with me for 

public confidence. I cannot undertake to tell 
in what way people ought to use, in regard 
to us, the judgment they possess ; neverthe- 
less, I think that, on the whole, they could do 
better than they now do, if they tried. 1 


THE EVE OF A JOURNEY 


may be lecturing to the winds, or I may not. 
Should, however, any amendment take place 
in the public understanding of the respective 
merits of practitioners, I shall not fail to 
become aware of it. For I am afraid that it 


will cause me to put down my brougham. 


THE EVE OF A JOURNEY. 


A RESPECTABLY dressed middle-aged woman 
sat in the window-seat in the fine old hall 
of Chedbury Castle. There was nothin 
remarkable in her appearance, except a loo 
of settled yet patient anxiety, which Tocpenal 
as the short October’s day drew near to its 
close and broad slanting sunset gleams and 
shadows stole across the quiet little shrubbery 
and grass plot, upon which she looked out 
fixedly, The servants, after having made her 
the offer of refreshment—which she declined 
—came and weut upon their various errands, 
without any apparent consciousness of her 
presence. And this was an occasion upon 
which a personage of higher note might very 
easily have been overlooked: one of those 
times of general bustle, preparation, and de- 
lightful confusion, when everybody seems to 
be busy helping somebody else; and the 
bonds of discipline undergo a not unpleasing 
relaxation. The family were going abroad. 

Two or three men servants, under the 
direction of an elderly duenna—with respecta- 
bility imprinted on every wrinkle of her 
countenance and rustling out of every fold 
of her black silk dress—were busily cording 
trunks and portmanteaus. She stood over 
them proud, pleased, and important ; for she 
was one of the travelling party ; my young 
lady’s own woman, who had waited upon her 
from her childhood. She looked upon her 
own trunk complacently ; for it carried her 
fortune ; and, had she ever heard of Cesar, 
she could have made a very apt quotation, 
As it was, she unbent in a little stately chat 
with a man who wore, like herself, the aspect 
of an old, privileged retainer. 

“Well, Mrs. Jenkyn,” he remarked, “I can- 
not but say that I wish you were well across 
the seas and back again, to tell us all that you 
have met with among the Mounseers—for I 
reckon you will come back to Chedbury, and 
so perhaps will my lord, and so will Mrs, 
Moreton ; but, as to our young lady, we 
shall have seen the last of her when she leaveg 
the Park gates behind her to-morrow. There 
are not so many like her, from all I’ve heard 
of foreign parts ; so good and so pretty ; with 
so many acres at her back, that they'll let 
her away from among them so easily. Take 
my word for it, some prince of the blood, or 
duke at the very least—for where you're 
going they’re as thick as blackberries at Mar- 
tinmas—will take and marry her, whether 
she likes it or not. Besides,” he added, 
sinking his voice into a confidential whisper, 
“old stories "Il be left on this side of the salt 
water. They won't cross it after her.” 
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The stranger in the window-seat started, 
with a quick, uneasy movement. 

“This side or the other side,” returned 
Mrs. Jenkyn. “It’s not for them that eat the 
family’s bread to be raking up what’s past 
and gone and out of people’s minds. And 
before strangers too,” she added with a side 
glance in the direction of the window-seat. 

“You're always so touchy, Mrs. Jenkyn,” 
returned the old man, speaking, however, in 
a submissive tone, “just as if nobody cared 


about the family but yourself. And what’s | 


the use of minding the woman who’s sat there 
four mortal hours, and never stirred or 
spoken? She’s either deaf or stupid.” 


“T’m not so sure of that,” replied the | 


discreet Mrs. Jenkyn ; and, at this moment 
the woman, as if to justify the old lady’s 
observation, roused herself from her deep 


pre-occupation, and said abruptly: “ Will) 


any one take a second message from me to 
Mrs. Moreton? I have come many miles 
to, speak with her. It is now getting late, 
and [I want to be upon my way home.” 

Mrs. Jenkyn answered her very civilly: 
“JT will go and carry your message. It is 
very seldom that Mrs. Moreton keeps any 
one waiting; but I suppose,” she added, 
smmiling, “nothing goes quite straight at a 
time like this.” 

At that moment a bell rang. It was Mrs. 
Moreton’s bell—she wished to see the person 
who had been waiting so long. 


“Here, William,” said Mrs. Jenkyn, “show | 


this good woman into the stone parlour. 
Mrs. Moreton will speak to her there ; and, 
Ma’am,” she added, good-naturedly, “you 
can take a look at the pictures on the grand 
staircase as you pass the foot of it.” 

The gossiping old man, as they went 
along, had many things to point out to his 
silent, steadfast-looking companion. He left 


her, however, at the turning of one of the| 


long passages to run back to the servants’ 
hall with a hound which had stealthily 
strayed into forbidden precincts. Between 


this spot and the stone parlour there were | 


several intricate windings, and he expected 
to find the woman standing exactly where he 
left her. Without his guidance, however, 
she had preceded him to the door of the 
stone parlour; and waited for him, with 


a look of abstraction as fixed as if her feet | 
had brought her to that threshold of their 


own accord. 

“So, Mistress,” exclaimed the old man, 
“you are not quite so much of a stranger in 
this house as I thought.” 

He bent on her a look of keen scrutiny. 
She was too little conscious to be embarrassed 
by it, and replied quietly, “I have been here 
before.” 


While this little scene was being acted 
below stairs, Mrs. Moreton—half governess, 
half friend to the heiress—was seated with 
her young pupil in the great drawing-room. 


‘Conducted by 


They too had been very busy. The splendid 
japartment showed marks of disarrange- 
|ment. The elder lady was immersed in ac- 
counts: the younger one had placed a little 
|table within the embrasure of the deep old- 
| fashioned window, so as to give her drawing— 
|upon which she was very intent—the full 
benefit of the already declining daylight. 
She was about fifteen ; fair, and ingenuous- 
|looking ; of slender figure, with mild, almost 
| melancholy brown eyes. 

“T think I shall have time to finish this,” 
she said, musingly; “it will please papa 
| when he comes home this evening, will it not, 
dear Mrs. Moreton ?” 

“My lord will think that you have made 

‘great progress,” replied that lady, without | 
lifting her eyes from a very long line of 
| figures. 
“T do think it is like old Chedbury—like 
jenough, at any rate, to remind us of the 
| place, when we are away. Although, after 
|all, there is nothing here that I shall much 
miss. You and papa and good old Jenkyn 
lare all going with me ; and who else is there 
in the world whom [I care about? Yet,” 
she went on, thinking aloud, “if I had some 
| one to leave behind ; some young companions 
| who would miss me and talk about me when 
|Tam far away, I think I should be happier. 
iz sometimes think it very strange”—she 
|looked up at Mrs. Moreton—* that my father 
|has never allowed me to make any friends 
of my own age. But, of course,” she added, 
lafter a pause, “he cannot be expected to 
| enter into all that a girl feels. How different 
everything would have been if my mother 
| had lived !” 

Without making her pupil any answer, 
Mrs. Moreton started up with a sudden 
exclamation, and ran to the bell. “Is it 
possible,” she said, self-reproachfully, “that 
all this time I have forgotten the poor woman 
who asked to speak to me four hours ago ?” 





Mrs. Moreton entered the stone parlour 
| with some kind words of apology; and seated 
|herself in her accustomed chair prepared 


to lend her best attention to the visitor. 
| But the woman—is she the same who sat | 
‘out those four hours so patiently im the | 
| window-seat ; who followed the old servant 
through the long passages with such a face 
of blank unquestioning apathy? Her look 
| of settled preoccupation had dropped from 
her face like a mask; yet her real features, 
now revealed, wore a scarcely less fixed ex- 
pression. Every line quivered with agita- 
tion ; yet her eyes, through it all, were never 
removed from Mrs. Moreton’s face. She 
held to the table for support. She trembled 
in every limb; not from timidity; but from | 
anxiety; eagerness. Her soul was gathered 
up into her face. 

Mrs. Moreton did not particularly observe 
her. Her thoughts were still at work with 
the business of to-day and to-morrow. “ Well, 
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my good woman,” she said mechanically, by 
way of opening the case, as she opened all 
cases that came before her in that stone 
parlour, as the delegated Lady Bountiful of 
Chedbury. “ What can I do for you ?” 
There was no rejoinder. 
“My time, to-day,” she went on, in the same 


| gentle yet rather magisterial tone, “ happens 
'| to be rather valuable.” 


“T am sorry,” replied the stranger, “to 
have to trespass upon it.” Mrs. Moreton, 
struck by something peculiar in the woman’s 
tone, looked up; for the first time became 


| conscious of those eyes—earnest, imploring, 





sad with an unspoken history—that were 


|| fastened upon her own, and said, with much 


less of state and more of gentleness than she 
had yet shown, “ You seem to be in some 
trouble. Can I do anything to help you ?” 

“You can—you, and no one else in this 
world can.” 

“T?—surely we have never met before,” 
replied Mrs. Moreton, feeling by the woman’s 
manner that hers was no case of every-day 
appeal for charity. “ Pray tell me your 


| name.” 


| to be slightly convulsed. 


The woman was silent, and her lips seemed 
At length, with a 


|| violent effort to conceal a strong emotion, she 
| answered, “It is one that you have heard— 
it is, or was, for I now bear it no longer, 


Elizabeth Garton.” 
Mrs. Moreton’s face had been lighted up 


with a kindly interest ; but a shade, like the 
| sudden falling of a curtain, now dropped 
| across it, and shut out the sympathy she had 


begun to manifest. She rose, and said coldly, 
“Tn that case Iam not aware of any matter 
in which I am likely to be able to serve you. 


| I must refer you to Mr. Andrews, my lord’s 
| agent ; he being the person with whom it 
| will probably be most fitting for you to 


| communicate.” 


She then moved towards the 
door ; but her effort to leave the room was 
vain. The visitor, like the old mariner in 


| the weird story, held her with her eye. 


Before she could reach the door she tried 


| to pass this strange, sad woman, and could not. 
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“Listen to me, madam,” exclaimed the 
visitor, “and then you will not mistake my 
errand. It is not Lord Chedbury ; not his 


| agent; not anything either of them could 
| give me, if it were this great house itself, 


that I want, It is you—you only, that ean 
help me, and you will help me—you must.” 
She spoke these words almost authorita- 
tively ; yet, checking herself, went on in a 
tone of deep and touching submission. “You 
are a good lady, Mrs. Moreton ; you have 
every one’s good word. You will not make 
eer hard against the supplication of a 
roken heart—God himself has promised to 
listen to it.” 

Mrs. Moreton trembled. She was indeed 
& woman of this world, but with much 
tenderness and large sympathies. “I do not 
feel harshly towards you—forgive me if I 
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appeared harsh—but your coming here took 
me by surprise. Lord Chedbury’s orders are 
exceedingly strict respecting you; and I 
understood that you were settled comfortably 
in your own station in life, far above any 
kind of want.” 

“T am settled comfortably,” returned the 
woman ; “above want—above my hopes. I 
have a kind husband, a home, and children. 
Every one is good to me. No one casts up 
my fault to me. No one, I think, re- 
members it now, except myself, when, upon 
my knees, I ask God to forgive me that, and 
all my other sins. That I had ever known 
Chedbury, or seen Lord Robert—he was 
Lord Robert then—would have sunk into the 
past long before this, like a dream—ex- 
cept for one thing—O! Mrs. Moreton, my 
daughter! Her, too, I had put from me, as 
much as a mother ean forget her child; but 
since I heard you were all going beyond 
seas—perhaps for ever—I know not what it 
is that has come over me; something that 
will not let me rest, day nor night—it isa 
fire in my heart. Have pity upon me. I do 
not ask to speak to her—not to say nor to 
hear one word. She need not know that it 
is her mother—need not know that there is 
such a person in the whole world. All I ask 
is to see her—only to see her—my daughter, 
only to see my daughter.” 

Mrs. Moreton was deeply agitated. “It is 
impossible, and it is cruel in you,” she said, 
“to ask it—cruel to yourself, eruel to me, 
trusted as [ am by Lord Chedbury; cruel, 
most of all, to her. You know under what 
strict conditions his lordship brought home 
his daughter, so soon as the death of the old 
lord, his father, made this house his own. 
You know, too, that these conditions, hard 


|as they might seem, were dictated by no per- 


sonal unkindness towards yourself; but grew 
out of your daughter’s altered position, and 
a sense of what is due to the station she 
will one day occupy. She has been trained 
carefully in all the ideas that befit a young 
gentlewoman of rank. She has as yet seen 
little of the world, and knows nothing of 
its evil. She left you at three years old 
not more innocent than she still is, now.” 
Mrs. Moreton paused a moment and went 
on with emotion, “That opening life—that 
young unsullied mind, what should I—what 
would you—have to answer for if we darkened 
it by a shadow of bygone misery and evil in 
which she had no share? She has been 
taught to believe her mother dead. My poor 
woman,” she went on solemnly, “you must be 
dead to her. A day will come, not in this world, 
when you may claim her for your own.” 

“T must see my child now, that I may 
know her in Heaven,” exclaimed the woman 
wildly. “I must see her, that she may 
comfort me in my thoughts, and be near 
me in my dreams. Do you,” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, “who talk to me so wisely, 
know what I, the mother of a first-born child, 
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am talking about? Did you ever feel a 
child’s arms clinging round your neck, and 
find the little being growing to you day 
by day as nothing else can grow; loving you 
—whether you are the best woman in the 
world or the worst—as nothing else will 
ever love you; not even itself when it 
grows older, and other things come between 
its little heart and yours?” 

Mrs. Moreton returned to her chair, sank 
into it, and wept. The stranger saw her ad- 
vantage. She flung herself on her knees 
before Mrs. Moreton. She kissed the hands 
in which she believed the balance of her 
fate to be trembling. She kissed her very 
gown, and covered it with tears. 

Mrs. Moreton, withdrawn within in severe 
colloquy with herself, was scarcely conscious 
of these passionate demonstrations. It was 
her heart she communed with; bearing on it, 
although a little dimmed by constant attri- 
tion with the world, a higher image than that 
with which a somewhat rigid thraldom to con- 
vention had impressed her outward aspect. 

There was a pause of a few moments, 

“Even if I am doing right in this ”"—so she 
reasoned with herself—* the world will blame 
me. Yet, if I am doing wrong, God will 
forgive me.” She rose from her chair, “ Get 
up,” she said, “my poor woman. You shall 
see your daughter. But you must first make 
me one solemn promise. I am trusting you 
very deeply ; can you trust yourself?” 

The woman made a gesture of passionate 
asseveration ; for at that moment she could 
not speak. 

“Swear then,” said Mrs. Moreton, “ swear 
that you will be true to yourself and to me; 
that you will pass through the room in which 
she is sitting without either word or look that 
can betray you.” 

She rang the bell. 
me.” 

“ Jenkyn,” she said, when the confidential 
servant appeared, “this good woman’s busi- 
mess with me is over; but, as she comes 
from a distance, I should like her to see 
something of the house before she leaves. 
You can show her over the principal rooms ; 
as much as there is time for before dark.” 

“And the great drawing-room, Ma’am ?” 
insinuated Mrs. Jenkyn. 

“Certainly ; it will not disturb your young 
lady in the least.” 

It was rather an extensive orbit that the 
two had to traverse; and the old house- 
keeper, who had revolved in it so many 
years, moved so slowly—at least, so it seemed 
to her companion—from point to point, from 
picture to picture, that, by the time they 
reached the great drawing-room, the sun- 
light had almost faded from it. 

Almost ; for there was still a strong slanting 
golden beam, that played and flickered about 
the picture-frames, and glanced to and fro 
upon the white and gold of the heavy, carved 
arm-chairs—a few moments, and it would be 


“Send Mrs. Jenkyn to 





gone. The girl—who, sitting in the window, 
rejoiced in this after-thought of the sun, | 
which gave her a little more time to finish | 
her drawing—did not know how lovely it | 
made her; kissing her innocent young fore- | 
head, and resting, like a benediction, upon | 
her smooth, shining hair. She went on 
quietly with her sketch: Mrs. Moreton (who 
had returned to see that faith was kept) per- 
severed with her accounts. Mrs. Jenkyn and 
the woman walked round the room very | 
slowly. When they reached the door that 
Jed into an inner apartment, Mrs. Jenkyn, 
with her hand upon the lock, said, “ And this | 
used to be the favourite sitting-room of my 
lady, my lord’s mother.” 

She held the door open; but her com- | 
panion still lingered. | 
Mrs. Moreton looked up from her accounts 
and said impressively, “1 think you have now | 

seen all in this room, and Mrs. Jenkyn has 
more to show you in the others.” | 

“ But why,” said the young lady, speaking | 
for the first time, but without looking up 
from her occupation, “should the good 
woman be hurried away until she has seen | 
as much as she wishes? Pray stay,” she said, 
with a sort of careless sweetness ; still with- | 
out looking up, “as long as you can find any- 
thing to amuse you. You do not disturb | 
us in the least.” 

Almost while she spoke, she suddenly rose 
and flitted about the room from table to 
table, in search of something needed for her 
drawing. Shesoon found it; but once, before | 
she returned to her seat, she passed close to the 
woman ; so close that her silk dress rustled | 
against the homely dufile cloak : mother and 
daughter really so near—conventionally so | 
distant—with a world between them ! 

Mrs. Jenkyn’s fingers were again upon the 
door handle; and the concluding part of her | 


| 


often-told narrative was upon her lips. They | 
had still the state bedroom to see, and they | 


passed into the boudoir. 


“And this,” she went on, “was my lady’s | 


favourite apartment. 
be called the blue drawing-room, because—— | 


It used in her day to | 


But you are tired,” she said, remarking that | 


her companion’s attention wandered. 


“ Yes—no,” said the visitor incoherently; | 
“T must go back. I have forgotten something | 


” 


in the next room. 


She did go back. She turned the handle of | 


the great folding door; but, before she could 
push it open, she was met by a heavy resistance | 
from within. 
Mrs. Moreton, confronting her with a stern 
admonitory whisper—“ Woman! are you 
mad or wicked ?” 


In the half-opened space stood | 


The mother stood arrested—guilty. She | 


turned to follow the housekeeper ; but there | 


was an anguish at her heart that could not | 


be controlled. 


| 
“Hark!” exclaimed the young lady, her | 


pencil falling from her fingers, and she turn- | 
ing pale as death, “ What is that?” 
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and inarticulate like that of a dumb creature 
in agony, burst from the inner room. 

They rushed together into the boudoir. 
“Tt was the poor woman, ladies,” said the 
housekeeper, anxiously. “I fear she is very 
ill: it has come upon her quite of a sudden.” 

She was standing up in the middle of the 
room, rigid as if her feet had grown into the 
inlaid boards. Her eyes were glassy, and her 
mouth was a little drawn to one side. 

“Run, Jenkyn,” exclaimed the young lady, 
“for wine, or whatever is most necessary. 
We will attend to her.” 

She took the poor woman by the arm ; 
she drew her into a chair ; she bent over her ; | 
she rubbed her cold hands in her own. When 
the wine was brought, she raised the glass | 
to the patient’s lips; and, while she did so, | 
the sufferer’s breath came and went thickly, 
with a hard stifling effort. She felt that kind 
young heart beating against her own. Who 
can tell—who but the Giver of all conso- 
lation—what balm there was in that one 
moment ; what deep unspoken communion ; 
what healing for a life-long wound? But 


the mother kept silence even from good words. 
Only, while the young lady was so tenderly 
busying herself about her, she took hold, as 
it were unconsciously, of one of the folds of 
her dress—she stroked it with her hand—she 
smoothed it down, as if pleased with its soft- 
ness ; and, so long as she dared to bold it she 


did not let it go. 


It was almost dark. The young lady stood 
at the window of the great drawing-room, 
looking after a solitary slowly-retreating 
figure, still distinctly visible, in spite of the 
grey dusk spreading like a veil over lawn and 
lake and garden; through which the distant 
mausoleum loomed dimly above the woods. 

“The poor woman !” she said, softly ; “she | 
1s not fit to travel home alone ; yet she would 
neither consent to stay all night, as I wished, 
nor let old William drive her—strange, was 
it not, Mrs. Moreton ?” 

But Mrs. Moreton had left the room. The 
young heiress still looked out upon the 
scenes she was so soon to leave, as her 
destiny had decreed, for ever. She mused 
on she knew not what. Her heart was 
stirred—an invisible touch had been upon 
it. She leaned her head pensively against 
the window, while many thoughts, as vague 
as the shadows that were so thickly fal- 
ling round her, chased each other rapidly 
through her fancy. Many visions gathered 
round her; but among them there was no 
presage of the coronet that afterwards spanned 
her brow—the coronet of the princely yet 
peasant-descended house of Sforza. Still 
she watched the retreating figure, until it was 
lost in the deepening darkness; and when 
she did turn from the window, she heaved a 
deep and pitying sigh. 

Her sadness suited the hour of twilight, and 


Mrs. Moreton shuddered. A ery, piercing | 


A TYPHOON. 





it passed with it. She knew not, nor did she 
ever know, who had that day been so near 
to her. 
CAUGHT IN A TYPHOON. 

Tue ship Futta Mombarrac was a beautiful 
vessel of eleven hundred and seventy-four 
tons register. After loading with Chinese 
light goods, we sailed from Macao for Bom- 
bay by way of Singapore on the twentieth 
of September, with a fine fair wind, and 
every prospect of an easy voyage. 

When night came on the ship had made con- 
siderable progress. The night was lovely, and 
the stars appeared so near that, although 
fantastic, it seemed natural to fancy that 
a sweep of the tall masts might bring 
some of them down. I paced the deck; 
| and, noticing the ship’s increasing speed—as 
ishe flew under the pressure of studding- 
sails at the rate of twelve knots an hour— 
|made up my mind that we should have to 
boast of a remarkably quick passage. The 
wind continued gradually to increase until it 
became requisite to shorten sail. The stud- 
ding-sails were taken in, one after the other ; 
and, by two in the morning, all the small sails 
|were furled. The vessel was then running 
under topsails and foresail, the sky still 
| being clear and cloudless. At four in the 
morning it became necessary to reef the top- 
| sails, and all hands were called. Two reefs 
were taken in after much exertion on the part 
of the Lascar crew, and the men were about to 
come down from aloft, when the captain’s voice 
resounded through the speaking trumpet, 
“Take in the third reef! Beara hand, bro- 
thers!” His orders were addressed to the 
crew not in English but in Hindostanee. 

The wind had increased to a gale. The sea 
also was rising; but the ship went easily 
and gallantly along. While the men were 
still on the foretopsail yard and strenuously 
labouring to reef the sail, a sudden gust 
blew it completely from the yard and out of 
the men’s hands. There was then daylight, 
and we could see the sail hurried away like 
a wrecked balloon for half a mile before it 
fell into the water. The remnants were then 
picked up and made snug to the yard. The 
maintopsail was close reefed and set for a 
short time; but the wind, which during the 
whole morning had continued to blow from 
the north eastward, began presently to veer 
to the northward, and the sea became a con- 
fused mass of white foam, boiling up fearfully. 
The vessel rolling gunwales under, we were 
again compelled to reduce sail, and, at 
noon on the twenty-first she scudded under 
bare poles ; not a stitch of canvas could be 
shown. For twenty-four hours, she con- 
tinued thus to run before the wind at the 
rate of from thirteen to fourteen knots an 
hour, The wind by degrees got more round 
to the northward. It was almost north by 
east when it had forced the ship to within 
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[Condueted by 


about eighty miles of a group of islands and|the wind then made short work of it, and 


shoals called the Paracels, Then it became 
evident that if we held on the same course 
for five or six hours more, the vessel must 
be lost; it, therefore, became necessary to 
heave to. 

The crew staunch at their stations, our 
commander stood on the weather side of 
the poop, with his eyes fastened on the sea, 
watching intently for tlie precise moment 
‘when the waves, subsiding for a few minutes, 
would give the best brief opportunity for 
bringing the ship to the wind. After a 
short suspense he gave the order; and 
the vessel, which had been going at the 
rate of fourteen miles an hour, gradually 
brought the wind to bear on her port beam. 
The evolution having been slow, she had not 
made sufficient way ; and, a tremendous sea 
striking her at the critical time, she plunged 
right into it. When at length she rose to the 
surface, shaking and trembling violently like 
a living thing conscious of peril, all the masts 
seemed to be toppling as if they presently 
would go over the side. As she emerged, 
men shouted through the gale, “The bob- 
stays are gone! The bowsprit has sprung!” 
and the loud, rapid voice of the commander 
trampeted orders out in quick succession : 
“Hard up with the helm ! 
topmast staysail ! 


Loose the goose wings of 
the foresail ! 


Get the stream chain out 
Stay the foremast 
with the fish tackles!” and many more, all 
of which orders were obeyed with equal 
promptitude. 


through the hawse holes ! 


gunwales under, washing away the greater 
portion, straining every mast and rope, the 


topmast backstays proved unable to bear the | 


sudden jerk—they parted. The ship was 
then in a most perilous position. Having lost 
her velocity in coming up in the wind she 


was again obliged to run before the gale, of | 


which the terrors were then heightened by 
dark heavy clouds, by incessant thunder burst- 
ing directly on our heads, and by lightning 


felt its flash, in fear that he was blinded. 
Proper repairs were at length made, and 
all again was in readiness for heaving the ship 


to. The heavy rolling of the vessel again broke | 


the backstays; but,as running was become far 
too dangerous, it was determined to heave to. 
In that moment of our peril we found the 
foresail a great hindrance to our efforts— 
the ship would not come to the wind—and 
it became necessary to get rid of the sail at 
ence. The crew being called, every man but 
one refused to go aloft; for the service required 
was perilous in the extreme. The man who 
preferred his own risk to the wreck of all was 
the second mate; a manly fellow, who, without 
the slightest hesitation, hastened aloft, and suc- 
ceeded in cutting the head of the sail adrift ; 


Run up the fore- | 


The staysail was but half! 
hoisted when the wind rent it into shreds ; | 
still, however, the fine vessel, true to her'| 
helm, payed off slowly. As she rolled her| 


|blows against the stern, 
that made every man on board exclaim as he | 








blew.away the canvas. We did not, at the 
time, think much of the deed, but of its doer, 
All on board had been watching the efforts of 
the brave fellow to gain the yard, for we 
imagined the mast to be going over the side 


almost instantly. The captain after nervously | 


watching his progress—although he knew how 
much the safety of the vessel must depend on 
the completion of the enterprise—could not 
refrain from shouting at the utmost stretch 
of his voice, “ Come down—for God’s sake— 


come down, or you will be lost!” While all | 


our hearts were beating with anxiety, a fearful 
crash was heard—an ominous sound that 
terror increased tenfold. The ship gave a 
tremendous roll to port. Another awful 
crash. 
position—a wreck—all her masts gone except 
the foremast. Then still on the fore yard, 
waiting only for an. opportunity to reach the 
deck, was our second officer miraculously 
saved, 
unharmed among us. 


broken short off, and the fore topmast went 
at the cap. The main yard fell across the 
port gangway; and, when the ship rolled 


(still going through the water at a tre- | 
amendous rate) the sea took the outer yard-arm, | 
which, acting as a lever, wrenched off the 


staunch and covering board along the waist 
for the distance of about twenty feet. Thus 


there was laid open a clear space for the water | 


to pour down into the hold. 

Obedient to their chief, the whole crew 
were then at work in broken groups with 
axes, tomahawks and knives, in all parts of 
the ship, cutting at the rigging, in order that 


we might get the vessel clear of the surround- | 


ing wreck, That, however, was not work to 
be done rapidly: the men had to secure 


| themselves with ropes to the ring-bolts ; for 


there was great risk of being washed away, 
and they could only make a cut now and then 
at the rigging. In the meantime the masts 
were buffeting about under the counter of 
the vessel, and at times giving tremendous 
Then the great 
power of the sea tried us with a new disaster. 
The heavy mass of masts and rigging towing 


|astern had very much lessened the vessel's 


speed, and the terrific seas overwhelmed the 
vessel, or as the seamen phrase it, pooped her. 


In an instant every cabin, with the whole of 


its furniture, was gone ; not a chair, not a table, 


| not a panel, was to be seen. There remained 


nothing but a hollow space between the decks. 

The shock was fearful; the man at the 
helm, carried away by its violence, clung for 
safety to the mizen rigging, but it gave way 
to his hand. At the same moment, the 
stump of the mizen mast broke short off 
below the deck and, falling flat along the 
poop, cut through the wheel at the very 
spot from which the man had just been 
swept. Owing to the height of the bulwarks, 





She slowly recovered her upright | 


In a few moments he stood again | 
The mainmast had |: 
gone by the board, the mizenmast head | 
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the confused mass of cabins, furniture, and 
clothing, had not been washed overboard. 

The wreck was, after great exertion, cut 
adrift; but we were at the mercy of the 
waves, which rolled over us from side to side, 
lashing in wpon us furiously, carrying away 
all our boats, heneoops, and sky-lights. The 
ship too appeared to be settling down. The 
well was sounded, and eleven feet of water 
reported. The order was then given to send 
agang of hands to the pumps, and another 
to lighten the ship by throwing overboard 
some of the cargo. It was found impracti- 
cable to obey either command. The upper- 
most part of the cargo consisted of Chinese 
umbrellas, packed in cases that contained 
one hundred each. They were very light ; 
and, when thrown overboard, were always 
again washed on deck. The ship tossed like 
a log on the water; and, finding that we 
could not get rid of the cargo while the sea 
was continually pouring down the hatch- 
ways, the order was given to desist. Men 
were not more suceessful at the pumps. 

I have before said that the bulwarks were 
washed partially in board, and that the eabin 
furniture was strewn over the deck. The 
boxes of umbrellas added bulk to the confused 
mass ; which formed a wild heap, shifting and 
rolling constantly from side to side ; sweep- 
ing the deck, and preventing any one from 
standing on it. Nor could we, with all our 
efforts, get rid of the lead. The weight of 
it was so enormous, that it was dashed to 
and fro against the sides of the ship with the 
force of a battering-ram ; opening the ship 
out so much, that several articles fell through 
the deck, together with much water. There 
were by this time seventeen feet of water in 
the hold, and the vessel was quite un- 
manageable. The crew were powerless ; night 
gathered about us, and the deck ran level 
with the sea. The chief officer told the cap- 
tain that he thought we must be going down. 
The crew had for the last thirty-six hours 
been served only with the allowance of a 
couple of cabin biseuits and a glass of rum. 
As no fire could be kept alight, we were now 
again served with the same quantity; but 
what we needed most was water. A very small 
supply had been on deck, and we dared not 
open the hatches to get more. 

In this condition night overteok us. The 
wind howled, and the sea made breaches over 
us. We had worked our strength away, and 
were entirely worn out with fatigue. Hope 
was fast ebbing: the Lascar crew, huddled 
up close together wader the topgallant-fore- 
sail, frantically called on Allah and on 
Mahomet his prophet to come to their aid, 
and rescue them ; offering up also large quan- 
tities of incense to propitiate. Aft, under the 
poop deck, just abreast the stump of the mizen 
mast, were the captain and officers waiting 
their doom. Nota word vas uttered : every 
man’s thoughts were with his home or 


with God. ‘The second.officer had with him, 
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on board his younger brother as a passenger ; 
and for hours the two brothers sat hand in 
hand, exchanging rarely a few words. One 
murmured occasional regrets for mis-spent 
years of his past life: the other hushed him 
then with words of hope. They spoke toge- 
ther most about their mother. How many 
years of suspense she would have ‘ > bear, 
and after all not hear of her two ses; each 
saying to the other, that he could pear his 
own tate quietly if he could be assured of the 
other’s safety, that he might take tidings 
home. They seemed to wish that one of them 
should live, not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of their mother. 

Thus passed the night until two in the 
morning, when the typhoon had reached its 
utmost fury. Rain fell in torrents, lightning 
flashed, thunder rolled ceaselessly, the wind 
veering round to all parts of the compass. 
At length the foremast—the only remain- 
ing mast—breke in two places, the head 
going ever one side and the centre fall- 
ing over the other. The crew gave them- 
selves up as wholly lost, expecting to go 
down every instant; but that which to us 
appeared the finishing disaster saved the 
vessel, In a few moments a sensible diffe- 
rence was felt in her motion, and she became 
much more easy. The mast floating a-head 
had become a kind of stop-water for the ship 
—it kept her head to the wind, and broke 
the force of the waves. The typhoon .also 
was at last passing away ; so that by daylight 
no sign of it remained but the turbulence of 
the waters, and even that was rapidly sub- 
siding. Those of the crew who were capable 
(many were utterly exhausted) then set to 
work to clear the decks of the enormous mass 
of lumber. That labour they got through by 
noonday, while gangs at the pumps were re- 
lieving one another every hour. After three 
days and nights of incessant labour the good 
ship was once more dry, and in fifteen days ar- 
rived at Singapore, under jury-masts, in safety. 


BRAN.* 
1. 


WovunDED sore was the youthful knight, 
Grandson of Bran, at Kerloam fight. 


In that bloody field by the wild sea-shore, 
Last of his race, was he wounded sore. 


* This ballad commemorates the great Battle of Kerloan 
fought in the tenth century. Kerloan isa small village 
situated on the coast of the country of Leon, one of the 
ancient divisions of Britrany, Evan the Great then and 
there challenged the men of the North (Normans). The 
illustrious Breton chief compelled them to retreat; but 
they carried away many prisoners when they embarked ; 
and, among them, was a warrior named Bran, grandson of 
an earl of the same name, who is often mentioned in the 
Acts of Brittany, Near Kerloan, on the sea-coast, there 
still exists a small village, where most probably Bran was 
made prisoner. It may be necessary to add that Breton tra- 
ditions frequently represent the dead appearing in the form 
of birds, and that the love of country and of home, is to this 
day a passionate feeling among the Bretons. Bran, besides 
being a man’s name, signifies also a crow in the Breton 
language. ' 








Dear did we pay, though we won that day ; 
Lost was our darling—borne far, far away. 


Borne o’er the sea to a dungeon tower, 
Helpless he wept in the foeman’s power. 


“ Comrades, ye triumph with mirth and cheer, 
While I lie wounded and heart-sick here ! 


“Q jnd a messenger true for me, 
To b ar me a letter across the sea.” 


A messenger true they brought him there, 


And the young knight warned him thus with care : 


“ Lay now that dress of thine aside, 
And in beggar’s weeds thy service hide. 


“And take my ring, my ring of gold, 
And wrap it safe in some secret fold. 


* But, once at my mother’s castle gate, 
That ring will gain admittance straight ; 


* And O, if she comes to ransom me, 
Then high let the white flag hoisted be; 


“‘ But if she comes not—ah! well-a-day! 
The night-black flag at the mast display ! » 


il. 


When the messenger true to Leon came, 
At supper sat the high-born dame ; 


With cups of gold and royal fare, 
And the harpers merrily harping there. 


“T kneel to thee, right noble dame ; 
This ring will show from whom I came. 


“ And he who gave me that same ring 
Bade me in haste this letter bring.” 


“Oh! harpers, harpers, cease your song ; 
The grief at my heart is sharp and strong. 


“ Why did they this from his mother hide ? 
In a dungeon lies my only pride ! 


* O quick, make ready a ship for me, 
This night I'll cross the stormy sea.” 


Ill. 


The young Bran asked at morn next day, 
Asked from the bed whereon he lay : 


* Look out now, warder, look well, I pray, 
See’st thou no ship that sails this way?” 


“ Sir knight, I look; but nought I spy, 
Save the open sea, and the open sky.” 


Again, when the sun was high o’erhead, 
The young Bran asked from his weary bed : 


* Look out now, warder; look well, I pray, 
See’st thou no ship that sails this way ?” 


“ Sir knight, I look, but nought see there, 
Save’ the white sea-birds that skim the air.” 


And at vesper hour, in sorer pain, 
The young Bran asked of him again : 


“Look out once more; look well, I pray, 
Still see’st thou no ship that sails this way?” 


Then the warder, cruel and false was he, 
Smiled as he spoke right wickedly : 


* Yes, now, Sir knight, a ship I spy, 
Tossed by the billows against the sky.” 
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“* What colour her flag? 0 tell me right; 
Speak, warder, speak! is it black or white ?” 
“Sir knight, it is black, if I truly see ; 

By the embers red I swear to thee.” 


When the downcast knight that answer heard, 
He asked no more, he spake no word ; 


He turned to the wall his face so wan, 
And shook in the breath of the Mighty one! 


IV. 


The lJady’s foot scarce touched the sand 
Ere she cried to them upon the strand: 


** Tell me who now has passed away ? 
For whom is the death-bell tolling, say ?” 


And a gray-haired man, there standing by, 
‘To the high-born lady made reply : 


“ A poor young knight, in prison chained, 
At the vesper hour his freedom gained.” 


Soon as these words the old man said, 
Away to the tower she wildly sped, 


Her hair all scattered, her hair so white, 
Streaming abroad on the breeze of night. 


Wondering around her the townsfolk came, 
To gaze, as she passed, on the high-born dame— 


Wondering a lady so queenly to meet, 
As moaning she rushed up the long steep street. 


And each asked another, as half in fear, 
** What land does she come from? What seeks she 
here?” 


At the foot of the tower, to the gaoler grim, 
She sobbed aloud, and she called on him: 


“Oh! open the gates! (my son! my son!) 
Oh! open the gates! (my only one!) ” 


They opened the gates; no word they said : 
Before her there her son lay dead. 


In herarms she took him so tenderly, 
And laid her down—never more rose she ! 


Vv. 


On Kerloan shore there stands a tree, 
In that battle-field beside the sea ; 


An oak which lifted its lofty head 
When from Ewan the Great the Saxons fled, 


On that aged tree, when the moon shines bright, 
The birds they gather in flocks at night; 


From North and South, from East and West, 
The white sea-birds with blood-specked breast. 


And amidst them comes, ever croaking low, 
With a young dark raven, an old gray crow. 


Wearily onward they flap their way, 
With drooping wings, soaked through with spray, 


As they had come from a far countrye, 
As they had flown o’er a stormy sea. 


And the birds they sing so sweet and clear 
That the waves keep very still to hear, 


They all sing out in a merry tone, 
They all sing together—save two alone. 
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With mournful voice, ever croaking low, 
“ Sing, happy birds!” says the old gray crow. 


‘ Blest little birds! sing, for you may, 
You do not die from home far away !” 


A GREAT SCREW. 


Wuen Mr. Hargreaves rode into Sydney 
| with a small piece of gold and quartz-rock 
in his pocket, he could scarcely have under- 
stood that he carried with him that which 
would not only change the destinies of the 
great Australian continent, but likewise effect 
to a large extent a revolution in the commer- 

cial relations of the whole civilised world. 
| And when, on the first of May eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-one—the very day on 
which our Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
was opened—the Governor of New South 
Wales penned his official sanction to the gold 
explorer’s further labours, neither of them 
can have pictured a tithe of the mighty 
results which were destined to originate from 
| that one.epistle— 


“ What great events from trifling causes spring!” 


Few things of moment have had more in- 
significant beginnings than the screw pro- 
| peller for steam-ships; and few inventions 
| are destined to produce more important bene- 
fits, more especially in connection with the 
great gold results which have sprung from 
Mr. Hargreaves’s trifling nugget. The Aus- 
tralians can no more get on without the 
potent aid of the screw, than they can do with- 
out cradles, dampers, wide-awakes, Guernsey 
shirts, and patent revolvers. The screw will 
bring them within a fifty-five days’ run of 
home. The screw will drive their gold to the 
markets of Europe more safely and expedi- 
tiously than any other propeller. The screw 
will enable their “made men” to reach the 
mother country without a gale or a fit of 
sea-sickness, by cheating both the much 
dreaded Capes. The screw is, in fact, the 
Australians’ “coming machine.” 

Many of the most valuable scientific im- 
provements have been brought to light by 
unexpected agencies. Amongst the hundred 
and fifty patents which have been taken out 
for various applications of the screw pro- 
peller, may be found, in addition to the 
names of engineers, machinists, ship-builders, 
and other professional men, those of rope- 
makers, farmers, printers, wharfingers, mer- 
chants, soldiers, and noblemen; and it is 
an undoubted fact that the most valuable 
additions made to our stores of screw- 
knowledge, have come from men uneducated 
for, and unconnected with, any branch of prac- 
tical engineering. Whilst machinists and 
civil engineers had for fifty years failed to 
contrive any really practical adaptation of the 
screw for propulsion, the laurels of screw 
Science were won, first in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-four by a merchant, and since, 
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in eighteen hundred and thirty-six, jointly by 
an English farmer and a Swedish military 
officer, 

The first attempt at screw propelling, which 
in any degree realised its object, was that of 
Mr. Lyttleton,a merchant of Goodman’s Fields. 
It was, however, too rude and inefficient for 
practical purposes, and was laid aside with 
scores of other useless projects which saw 
the light between that period and the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six. One single 
exception to this array of failures is to be 
found in the improvement of a Mr. Cumme- 
row, also a merchant of London; who, in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, placed the 
screw between the stern of the ship and the 
rudder-post, a principle which has been since 
adhered to. 

Early in the spring of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, Mr. J. P. Smith, a farmer of 
Hendon, obtained a patent for a new screw 
propeller ; and so well did he succeed in 
working his first little model exhibited at 
the Adelaide Gallery, that he obtained 
assistance which enabled him to build and 
fit up a small vessel of six tons. During the 
month of November of the following year, 
the screw-propelling farmer ventured out to 
sea in his toy-ship; and proceeded boldly 
| down Channel, making excellent progress 
through a stormy sea, and dead against the 
wind. So complete was the triumph of the 
screw, that all the scientific world were con- 
vinced ; and even the Admiralty found ears 
to listen, A larger vessel was consequently 
built, in which many of the naval authorities. 
made experimental trips to sea and round 
the English coast; with such success, that 
eventually Government formally adopted the 
new propeller, and laid down the Rattler or 
eight hundred and eighty-eight tons, to be 
fitted with engines and a powerful and im- 
proved screw. By this time an accident 
which happened to the first wooden model, 
demonstrated that a short screw, with nar- 
row fans, was better than a long screw with 
broad fans ; and the iron screw made for the 
Rattler was of a double thread, but of only 
one-sixth of a convolution. A year or two 
later, the principle was so completely esta- 
blished in the royal dockyards, that twenty 
ships of war were fitted with auxiliary screw- 
power. 

While Smith had been thus active, Erics- 
son, a Swedish officer, had also laid before 
the authorities a screw of a novel construc- 
tion; but, however well this may have 
been worked experimentally, the Govern- 
ment were not at that time disposed to think 
favourably of the new propeller, and Ericsson 
carried his patent to the United States, 
where he also improved on Stirling’s hot air 
engine, but only with partial success. The 
latest and most valuable advance in the con- 
struction of screw propellers, is that made by 
Mr. Griffitiis : which—by a modification ot 
the breadth of each section of the curved 
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thread, by altering the size and shape of the 
screw’s centre, and not less by an ingenious 
contrivance for “ feathering” the blades, and 
diminishing or increasing their pitch or slope 
at will—has greatly added to the value of 
screw machinery. 

The merchant service and public companies 


have equally availed themselves of the inven- | 


tion ; and, at the present time, some of the 
largest ships afloat are screw-propelled. 
deed, so marked are the advantages of the screw 
over the paddle, that there is little doubt but 
that the former will eventually be superseded, 
except in navigating shallow water ; and that 
a paddle steamer across the ocean will, twenty 
years hence, be as rare an object as a stage 
coach on the high roads of Britain. 

Having thus sketched the progress of 
Screw Steam Navigation, a short space will 
suffice for an explanation of what this screw 
consists, how placed, and in what its great 
advantages reside. The reader will no doubt 
gladly be spared a treatise on the resist- 
ance of fluid bodies, on the true pitch and 
disc of screw propellers, om positive and 
negative slip, or centrifugal action. It may be 
enough to say, that the screw-propellers now 
most commonly in use are what are termed 
double-threaded, of about one-sixteenth of a 
convolution ; in plainer language, they consist 
of two twisted iron blades fixed upon a shaft 
revolving beneath the water, at the stern. 
This shaft is surrounded by a stufling-box 
with hemp packing, to keep the aperture in 
the ship’s stern watertight ; its extremity is 
set in a socket attached to the rndder-post. 
The screw itself revolves in that part of the 
stern of the ship called the deadwood, in 
which a suitably sized hole is cut to admit 
of its working. It is the thrust, or forward 
pressure of the blades, or sections of the 
screw threads, which is effective in propelling 
the ship. 

Numerous trials as to the relative qualities 
of the paddle and the screw have resulted in 
a most complete demonstration of the supe- 
riority of the latter asan auxiliary power to 
vessels under canvas. For long sea-voyages 
in which calms, light airs, or fair breezes are 
looked for, a screw ship of fifteen hun- 
dred tons and three hundred horse power, 
would be preferable in point of speed and 
economical working to a paddle steamer of 
the same size and of three times the horse 
power. It has been clearly shown that a screw 
steamer makes as much way under canvas 
and with half steam on, as without sails and 
with her whole steam power applied. Indeed, 
wherever sails can be used at all, the advan- 
tages of the screw appear most clearly : even 
in sailing close-hauled to the wind, a vessel 
by the aid of the screw may be propelled four 
knots, when previously only making one knot 
an hour. 

Experiment has demonstrated that an 
auxiliary screw-power sufficient to propel a 
ship not more than a mile or a mile and a 
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| half an hour, when brought to the aid of the 


sails, has in reality added three or four 
miles an hour to her speed. This is accounted | 
for in the following manner :—when the | 
vessel is propelled by canvas alone, and | 
at a low rate of sailing, the wind quickly 
rebounds from the sails, and forms a sort | 
of eddy or dead air in their rear, which acts | 
to an extent adversely; for the sails do not | 
receive nearly the whole advantage of the | 
breeze ; but, the moment more speed is im- 
parted by auxiliary power, the sails retain 
the wind longer, having more of it, and there | 
is not the same degree of rebound. In like 
manner the sails assist the action of the 
serew, by enabling it to work upon a larger 
surface of water, and so extend its power. 

It is evident, therefore, that except in 
running against a head gale, the screw-pro- 
pelled ship must have the advantage. In | 
regard to the original cost and working the | 
two kinds of steamers, there ‘is an enormous 
difference. Calculations show that the rela- 
tive expense of the three classes of ships is 
as nine for paddle-steamers, to foyr for sail- 
ing-vessels and three for auxiliary screw- 
ships. | 

Looking to these advantages, it is highly 
interesting to examine im what directian 
screw steamers fitted on the auxiliary prin- 
ciple, are most likely to prove of the greatest 
utility. 

It was a happy circumstance that, coeval 
with the extension of the British possessions 
in that most remote part of the earth, the 
great south Jand of Australia, the screw 
principle should have been brought forward 
as a means of economising the use of fuel, 
By any of the routes to the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, the voyage, out and home, of a sailing 
vessel has been to the present time a most | 
tedious and unpleasant affair. It is true | 
there are Marco Polos, and Flying Dragons, 
and Sovereigns of the Seas which have made 
rapid passages with sails alone; but we 
all know what the old adage tells us about 
one swallow not making a summer. An 
average taken from the voyages of six hun- 
dred vessels, out and home, in ‘thirty-nine | 
and ’forty-nine, gives one hundred and thirty- 
four days as the outward run in the former 
year, and one hundred and nineteen days for 
the latter ; whilst, for the homeward voyage, 
they were one hundred and fifty-one and one 
hundred and twenty-eight days. In ’forty- 
nine, the longest passage made to Port Philip | 
was one hundred ot eighty-six days; the | 
shortest, one hundred and one days. 

This is tedious work; knocking about in | 
calms, gales of wind, and adverse breezes, 
during those one hundred and eighty- 
six days, with the biscuit green and wormy, 
and the water looking like bad’ pea-soup, 
smelling of stale rum casks and tasting of | 
logwood and rusty nails, Still it did not 
much signify when emigrants were few ; when 
the homeward-bound with fortunes were sti 
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fewer ; and when the great bulk of the cargoes 
from those countries consisted of wool, tallow, 
and copper-ore. The golden dream of Har- 
greaves in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, has 
become a splendid reality in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three ; and a community, suddenly 
converted from shepherds, shopkeepers and 
convicts, to capitalists, landholders, and 
bankers, demands some more rapid means of 
communicating with Europe than the collier- 
craft hitherto employed in the trade to Aus- 
tralia. 

Two'years ago a Committee of the House 
of Commons made an inquiry and published 
a report upon the subject of communication 
with the Australian colonies, Three routes 
were proposed to the committee, and evi- 
dence adduced on behalf of them all. These 
consisted of—first, the present overland route 
to India, with a branch line of steamers to 
ply between Singapore and Sydney ; secondly, 
direct communication with the colonies by way 
ofthe Cape of Good Hope ; and thirdly, a line 
proposed by a new steam-packet company, 
to run more directly than either of the 
other routes, across the isthmus of Panama, 
across the Pacific Ocean by way of New 
Zealand to Sydney and Melbourne. The two 
former were adopted by the Government 
authorities for the mail service ; nevertheless, 
60 convinced were the projectors of the 
Australian Pacitic Mail Steam-Packet Com- 
pany of the superiority of the Panama line, 
that a fleet of six iron steam-ships of two 
thousand tons and fitted with powerful screw 
engines were at once laid down. Two of them 
are already launched. 

The Cape and India lines have been working 
for some time, and the result of their opera- 
tions furnishes the best answer to any specu- 
lations on ‘the subject as far as speed is 
concerned, By way of Singapore the mail 
contract to Sydney has been performed in 
eighty-three days, and homewards it has been 


accomplished in eighty-nine and eighty-six | 


days. The Cape contract has been still more 
unfortunate, the ships in that service having 
occupied between ninety-four and one hun- 
dred and twenty days outwards ; and, on the 
homeward run, something more. The above 
work has been performed by paddle steamers, 
and certainly offers no advantages over some 
of the improved sailing vessels which now 
make the run in eighty to ninety days. 

Although it is thus shown that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s vessels have 
failed in opening a rapid communication with 
the southern and eastern ports of Australia, 
they have unquestionably achieved great suc- 
cess on the Indian line: what they have 
performed on the Suez route to Calcutta, the 
Australian Pacific Company will in a few 
more months accomplish by means of the 
isthmus of Panama and the Pacific, for Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

By no means the least important feature in 
this new route is the existence of extensive 
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coal-fields in New South Wales and New 


Zealand ; existing as if expressly to further 
the great scheme which is now being matured 
of encircling the world with a chain of iron 
and steam. Looking at the relative positions 
of Australia, Panama, and England, it cannot 
fail to be evident that no difficulty will be 
experienced in keeping up a regular monthly 
and even fortnightly communication, in about 
forty-five days. Time is the one great con- 
sideration in all business transactions, and it 
is difficult to over-estimate the effects of 
thus bringing our friends in the golden 
colonies so near home as to enable us to 
receive replies to our letters in something 
over a hundred days, or in less time than 
it now requires to convey a letter outwards 
by some of the steamers by way of the Cape. 
The accomplishment of this must: constitute 
the Pacific route the great post-road to 
Australia—the highway for passengers, as 
well as the main gold channel thence to 
this country.* The Australian merchants 
will economise a large sum annually by 
the saving of interest on the value of the 
gold sent by this line—the result of bringing 
it home in fifty-five days, instead of eighty 
or ninety days as at present. This saving 
upon only half the yield of the Australian 
gold-fields would amount to a very consider- 
able sum; thus verifying the axiom, that 
“Time is money.” 

From Southampton to the Atlantic side of 
the Panama isthmus, the service will be per- 
formed by the Royal Mail Steam-packet 
Company, which is now building five new 
vessels of great speed and accommodation. 
They are intended to ply in connexion with 
the ships already running to the West Indies. 
Arrived at Panama, the outward-bound 
traveller will find a railway ready, with all 
its appliances, to whisk him off across the 
narrow band of earth (forty-nine miles in 
breadth) which separates the two great 
waters of the world. This line will be opened 
for traffic early in the ensuing year, twenty 
miles of it being already in operation, and 
steam will thus sink the distance into utter 
insignificance, 

The shortness of this route is however, not 
its only recommendation. The fair winds, 
the placid sea, the beautiful climate, all point 
to it as one that will be traversed in far 
more comfort and bodily enjoyment than any 
other. From January to December an un- 
ceasing monsoon wind blows across the South 
Pacific, always available, and, for auxiliary 
screw steamers, the finest breeze that could 
prevail, This would indeed appear to be 
the best field in which the many advantages 
of Screw Steam Navigation could be shown, 
With an eight knot breeze and all canvas 
spread, the Black Swan or the Emu iron 
steamers, aided by half steam power, may 
bound across that unrufiled ocean, with a 


* See “Short Cuts Across the Globe.”— Household 
Words, vol. 1. p. 65. ) 
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speed realizing the flight of their living name- 
sakes across the great Australian prairies. 
It was this delightful region which enchanted 
the earliest English and French navigators : 
it was here the adventurous Cook spent 
many weeks of his ocean life: and it was 
from this part of the Pacific that the author 
of Typee and Omoo drew the materials for 
his interesting tales. 

For the return voyage, winds, nearly as 
favourable, are to be found by steering well 
to the southward for a short time after 
leaving the Australian continent. In these 
latitudes westerly breezes blow for a great 
part of the year, which will not fail to carry 
a vessel to the South American coast in fair 
weather. A screw vessel need not make the 
American coast ; but, by steering towards the 
north, when within a certain distance of land, 
the Isthmus of Panama will be easily made. 
It should be borne in mind that, during the 
whole voyage, there is one continuous summer 
breeze and summer sky ; not a cloud dims the 
bright blue of the tropical horizon ; the unruly 
wave seldom troubles the face of the well- 
named Pacific. By this route the passengers 
need fear no storms; no heayy syualis of wind 
or rain; no unpleasant motion of the ship. 
The terrors of the much dreaded “Cape of 
Storms” are escaped equally with the pierc- 
ing cold of Cape Horn in a voyage which the 
most delicate and nervous may undertake 
without fear or inconvenience. 

Whether the great ship-canal which is 
promised to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans will be realised, or whether the Panama 
railway continue to be the means of transit 
across the Isthmus, will not affect the certain 
and speedy success of the “great screw” 
question in a region which, of all others, 
appears to be the best adapted to a mode 
of propelling ships, which is at once econo- 


CHIPS. 


A LOCUST HUNT. 


I was quietly at work at Capri one day 
last August in my study, labouring to 
breathe as well as the great heat would let 
me, when a wild-looking youth rushed in to 
me from Anacapri, with news that the locusts 
were come. The disease of the vines had 
already caused great loss, and now there were 
the locusts eating up the harvest. A great 
part of Anacapri, said the youth, is as bare as 
if a fire had swept across it. The invaders 
had already got over the brow of the moun- 
tain, and were in the woods below. Would 
I go out and see them? Certainly I would. 

As we approached their advanced guard 
under cover of a low wood, we could hear the 
incessant click-click of the enemy, and every 
now and then we were fallen upon by locust 
scouts, that dashed against our faces or clung 
to our pantaloons, As we proceeded we found 
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| them frolicking in legions, like imps let looge 
| for mischief. As the atmosphere was already 
| thicker than I liked, I did not that morning 
| go up to see how things looked at the worst, 
|1 went back to pay a visit to the Syndic, 
and ascertain what could be done to mend 
them. 

Trouble of this kind comes upon Capri 
once in every three or four years; but there 
has been no swarm so great as the present 
since the great plague of locusts twenty years | 
ago. “ That, indeed,” my informant said, “ was 
awful. They climbed our walls, got ‘into our 
houses and churches, crawled over the altars, 
ate up the entire harvest ; and who can sa 
what else might have happened if it had not 
| been for Saint Antonio? Some missionary 
priests were then among us, and they ordained 
a solemn procession of women ; they were all 
|to walk with their hair loose about their 
| Shoulders, and the priests in front carrying 
| the image of the saint. Before the proces- 
| sion was over, a strong east wind came and 
| blew all the locusts into the sea, just over the 

3lue Grotto. Ah, Signor, Saint Antonio is 
very powerful!” 

Report having been formally made to the 
Syndic, his excellency, in true official style, 
ordered a bag of the devastators to be col- 
lected and sent off to the sub-intendant, who 
resides at Castellamare, in order that he 
might ascertain whether indeed they were 
really locusts. Until that point was officially 
| decided, the Syndic could disburse none of 

the public money to arrest the plague ; which 
was of course spreading meantime with the 
steadiness of a prairie-fire over the woods 
and fields. The grain was being bitten off 
under the ear as cleanly as though cut b 
scissors ; fig-trees were stripped and barkel 
Our messenger reached Castellamare after 
business hours. The deputy was enjoying his 
evening leisure, and could speak with nobody. 
On the next day, however, the Syndic of 
Anacapri, having obtained the requisite per- 
mission, attached a placard to the walls of his 
house, offering a reward for the capture of 
locusts at the rate of about a penny for a 
pound. All the idle population of the district 
instantly became busy, and went out locust- 
hunting in parties of five or six, with sacks 
and sheets, A sheet held by a man at each 
corner being lifted up like a wall across the 
path of the invaders, one or two people with 
brooms beat the bushes and swept the earth, 
causing the disturbed locusts to fly on until 
the sheet was black with them. Then it was 
quickly doubled up, the insects were scraped 
from it into a sack, and preparations were 
made for the taking, in the same way, of 
another batch. A locust-hunter tells me that 
he is earning at his work sixteenpence a-day ; 
sixpence a-day beyond his usual wages. I am 
told also, by the parish priest of Anacapri, 
that in a few days the whole body of hunters 
lin that small district has taken upward of 
‘twenty hundredweights ; but he remembers 
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one season in which there were as many| in defiance of ordinary natural laws, as long 
taken in a single morning. as the air was excluded from them; but, 

The reward for captured locusts is not paid | immediately upon the opening of the tomb, 
until they are dead and buried. Dead and|the rare and apparently supernatural flame 
unburied they soon putrefy under a hot sun,| was extinguished. This circumstance fur- 


and breed pestilence. There is a point in the|nished Cowley with a simile in describing 
island called Monte Solario, about eighteen|the violent death of Ammon by the hand of 
hundred feet above the level of the sea.| Jonathan: 

Thither the locusts are all taken after they 
have been soaked in boiling water ; and havin 
in that way killed them by the sackful, in 
deep pit they bury them. 


4 *Twixt his right ribs deep pierced the furious blade, 
© | And open’d wide those secret vessels where 


& | Life's light goes out when first they let in air. 


It is affirmed that, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, during the pontificate or 

MESRN AL, LAMES, Paul IIT., an ancient tomb was aovevenne in 
Wuen we hear the word Lamp, we in-|the Via Appia; which, from an inscription 
voluntarily recall that beloved lamp of our| upon it, was supposed to be the burial-place 
childhood, burning in the secret mountain-| of Cicero’s daughter Tullia. In this sepulchre 
cavern, and throwing its magic radiance| was found the body of a woman, with her hair 





over so many of our winter nights—the 
Wonderful Lamp of Aladdin; or we enter 
in imagination the chapel of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, where the many golden and 
jewelled luminaries, presents from kings ana 
emperors, hang like low stars within their 
own rich twilight ; or we think of the lamps 
borne before the bride and bridegroom in 
ancient Judea, like the torch of Hymen at 
the weddings of old Greece and Rome—or of 
those seven crystal vessels of supernatural 
flame which St. George found in the enchanted 
castle, and which he extinguished by means 
of a goblet of precious liquor, to the: instan- 
taneous and utter destruction of that palace 
of illusions. By the help of the same word, 
moreover, we can, if it so pleases us, penetrate 
into that mosque in the city of Fez, where 
nine hundred brazen lamps are said to 
burn every night; or can travel into the 
obscure antiquity of Egypt (the native coun- 
try of these artificial illuminators, as some 
think), and be present at that Feast of Lamps 
there held annually, according, as Herodotus 
reports. Our present business, however, is 
not with any of these ; but rather with that 
“bright consummate flower ” of all lamps—the 
lamp which burns perpetually. 

There are two kinds of Eternal Lamps— 


done up in tresses, and tied with a golden 
thread ; also a lighted lamp, which, if the 
story were true, must have been burning for 
at least one thousand five hundred and fifty 
| years. But this admirable spectacle did not 
last long. The contents of the mausoleum 
were no sooner influenced by the exterior air, 
than the light extinguished itself; and the 
| body—fading like a ghost before the eyes of 
the beholders—fell into a heap of formless 
dust. 

Between four and five centuries previous to 
| this, a lamp, which had been burning for a 
still longer period, is said to have been 
|unearthed in a tomb supposed to contain 
the body of Pallas, the son of Evander, 
mentioned by Virgil. It must have been 
lying there for above two thousand two 
hundred years. A countryman in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, happening to dig a 
little deeper than usual in his field, came upon 
the body of a man taller than the city wall, 
and enclosed in a stone coffin with an inscrip- 
tion establishing the identity of the corpse, 
An immense gash, measuring four feet and a 
half, was in the middle of the breast — the 
very gash inflicted by the spear of Turnus; 
and over the head there was a burning lamp. 
William of Malmesbury, whose history con- 





one which is said to be found in tombs; and| tains an account of this matter, says that the 
one which the Rosicrucians and other mystical | lamp was “constructed by magical art; so 
philosophers conceived they could make, and} that no violent blast, no dripping of water, 
which was to be of use to them in their/could extinguish it. While many were lost 
scientific experiments. Of the former kind|in admiration at this, one person (as there are 
we hear more frequently and have fuller | always some people expert in mischief) made 
accounts, than of the latter. The poet Cowley,|an aperture beneath the flame with an iron 
in a note on this subject, expresses an opinion | style, which introducing the air, the light 
that the idea of sepulchral lamps came from| vanished.” Some days afterwards, “the body, 
the East, “where there was such infinite| being drenched with the drip of the eves, ac- 
expense and curiosity bestowed upon sepul-} knowledged the corruption common to mortals ; 
chres.” Be thisas it may, it is chiefly in con-| the skin and the nerves dissolving.” Con- 
nexion with ancient Roman tombs that we|sidering that Pallas is a somewhat doubtful 
read of the discovery of Eternal Lamps.| historical character, and that there are good 
According to the belief once entertained, the | reasons for believing that men taller than city 
Romans placed these lights in the mauso-| walls have never existed, it is perhaps unne- 
leums of their friends and relations, as a|cessary to add that it would be exercising no 
mark of honour: here it was asserted they| great amount of scepticism to discredit this 
continued burning without any waste, and | narrative, Eternal Lamp and all. 
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Solinus, a Latin writer who lived in the first 
eentury of the Christian era, tells us that a 
light was found in a tomb, which had burnt 
there above fifteen centuries, and which fell 
into dust in the hands of those who took it up. 
It is said that several of these lamps have 
been discovered in the territory of Viterbo in 
Italy ; of which that of Olybius Maximus of 
Padua is the most celebrated. This had re- 
mained burning for fifteen hundred years — 
which, by the bye, appears to be the favourite 
allotment of time in these matters. Two 
phials, one of gold, the other of silver, both 
filled with an admirably clear liquor nou- 
rished, without any sensible diminution, a 
lamp placed between them, or, as some say, 
under them. But whether this, like the others, 
expired “when first they let in air,” depo- 
nent sayeth not. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of Italy ; but 
it appears that our own country has had the 
honour of producing these phenomena. “It 
is reported,” says Bailey in his English Dic- 
tionary (1730), “that, at the dissolution of 
monasteries, in the time of King Henry VIIL., 
there was a lamp found that had then burnt 
in a tomb from about three hundred years 
after Christ, which was near twelve hundred 
years—Two of these subterranean lamps,” he 
adds, “are to be seen in the Museum of 
Rarities at Leyden in Holland.” Rarities 
indeed! But did they continue to burn in the 
Museum? or had their eternity come to 
an end ? 

The existence of these stories probably sug- 
gested an image to Shakspeare’s mind in that 
solemn address of Pericles over the supposed 
dead body of his queen, which he is about to 
consign to the ocean :— 


Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And age-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse, 
Lying with simple shells. Act ITI., Sc. I. 


Spenser also has an Eternal Lamp—not, 
however, in connexion with death, but with a 
wedding : — 
His owne two hands the holy knotts did knitt, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His owne two hands, for such a turne most fitt, 
The housling fire * did kindle and provide, 
And holy water thereon sprinckled wide ; 
At which the bushy teade + a groome did light, 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide, 
Where it should not be quenebed day nor night, 
For feare of evil fates, but burmen ever bright. 
Book I., c. 12., v. 5. 


Upton says that Spenser here “seems to allude 
to the mystical meaning of the Wise Virgins’ 
lamps in the parable, which, like the typical 
fire in Levit. vi, 13, ‘shall ever be burning 
upon the altar’ of love ; ‘shall never go out.’ ” 
But it ought to have been added, that in this 
ease special directions are given that the fire 
shall be supplied with fuel. 


* Sacramental fire. t Torch. 
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Would the reader like to know the com. 
position of Eternal Lamps. We are in pos 
session of two or three recipes, which we do 
not mind imparting to him. According to 
some authorities they are made of the oiliness 
of gold, resolved by art into a liquid sub- 
stance. That is one way. Oil of gold is no 
doubt obtainable at any chemist’s shop; if | 
not, write to some friend or relation at the | 
Australian or Californian diggings. Another | 
method has been set forth, from personal ex- | 
periment, by Trithemius, a learned German 
ecclesiastic of the fifteenth century. He | 
assures us that he had himself made an oil ot | 
flower of brimstone, borax, and spirit of wine, | 
which burnt many years without wasting, | 
It does not appear, however, that it would 
burn an indefinite number of years ; so that, | 
after all, this was not au Eternal Lamp, 
Athanasius Kircher, a philosophical German | 
Jesuit who lived about two hundred years 
ago, and who has written a great deal on the | 
subject of lamps, speaks of a way to reduce | 
the flame back into wax, so as to keep upa | 
perpetual supply; which would certainly be | 
economical. The inconsumable wick is to be 
of asbestos. And here it may be remarked 
that lamps with asbestos wicks have in fact 
been made ; which, as far as the wicks them- | 
selves were concerned, have had some appear- 
ance of immortality. That this singular 
mineral has the power of resisting the action 
of fire is perfectly well known ; although it is | 
probable thatsome slight diminution in weight 
does really take place, which would necessarily | 
end at length in the destruction of the sub- 
stance. Thesame autLor mentions achemical | 
preparation of gold, which is thereby ren- | 
dered spongy, is called Salamander’s wool, and 
which he also recommends as a material for 
wicks. Fortunio Liceto, a Genoese physician 
of the seventeenth century, who strenuously 
contended for the possibility of Eternal Lamps, 
says, that the ancients had a secret of making 
an inconsumable oil, or of constructing their 
lamps in such a manner that, as they burned, 
the smoke condensed insensibly, and resolved | 
itself into oil again, This looks like an anti- 
cipation of those modern stoves which con- 
sume their own smoke, and by means of 
which, and Lord Palmerston’s Bill, we may 
hope to see the air of London purified. Liceto 
contends that the everlasting fires burning on 
the altars of some of the pagan divinities | 
were of the same nature as Eternal Lamps; 
but it is well known that these fires were 
sedulously maintained by their appointed 
guardians, and that the punishment of death 
was ordained for letting them expire. 

Our countryman, Friar Bacon, believed in 
the possibility of making lamps that should 
burn for ever ; and even the scientific Dr. Plott 
who died as late as the year one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-six, entertained the 
same opinion. He proposed asbestos as the 
material for the wick. Indeed he conceived 
that to be the only possible substance for the 
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purpose, and that its failure would be a proof 
either that Perpetual Lamps are altogether 
fabulous, or that the ancients made them 
without wicks. For the fluid which is to 
support the life of the flame, he suggested 
naphtha, or liquid bitumen, which will burn 
without a wick; and thought that a trial 
might be made of the bitumen springing into 
the coal mines at Pitchford, in Shropshire. 
This is in fact a shrewd guess in the direction 
of gas lamps ; though the gas-contractors will 
| tell you that for a perpetual light there must 
be a perpetual supply. It is quite certain, 
however, that a species of illumination may 
be produced which will continue for a great 
length of time without any fresh material 
for combustion. In a book of chemical and 
other scientific experiments, printed not many 
years ago, we find the following directions 
for making a lamp that will burn twelve 
months without replenishing :—“ Take a 
stick of phosphorus, and put it into a large 
dry phial, not corked, and it will afford a 
light sufficient to discern any object in a 
room when held near it, and will continue its 
luminous appearance for more than twelve 
months.” It is possible that the Rosicrucian 
philosophers possessed some such knowledge 
as this, and so deluded their more ignorant 
contemporaries, 

On the sceptical side of the question, 
Ottario Ferrari, who lived in the same cen- 
utry with Liceto, wrote a work, printed at 
Padua in sixteen hundred and eighty-five, 
entitled Dissertatio de Veterum -Lucernis 
Sepulchralibus. In this treatise he contends, 
“that the use of sepulchral lamps cannot be 
of such standing in Italy as is pretended; 
because they used to burn their dead, and 
put the ashes in urns of such narrow necks 
that a lamp could not be got into them.” He 
then endeavours to prove that there cannot 
be a perpetual flame either by means of the 
oil or wick. 

The best mode, as it seems to us, of account- 
ing for the phenomenon, has been put forth in 
the Ana of Vigneul Marville, where we find 





antiquarians are inspecting by torch-light old 
sepulchres which they have opened, that thick 
vapours, produced by decomposition of the 
bodies, become ignited at the approach of the 
flame, to the great astonishment of the 
attendants, who have more than once shouted 
a miracle, This sudden effect is quite natural ; 
but it has occasioned the belief that these 
flames proceed from Perpetual Lamps.” At 
the same time extinguished lamps may really 
have been discovered, which, of course would 
aid the delusion. 

Rosencrantz, the supposed founder of the 
Rosicrucian sect, is said to have made an 
Eternal Lamp, which was discovered some 
years after his death in a subterranean vault 
where he lay buried. This story (which is a 
sort of improved edition of the legends re- 
lating to the alleged burial-places of Tullia and 
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Pallas) is thus related in number three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine of Addison's Spectator: 
—“A certain person, having occasion to dig 
somewhat deep in the ground, met with a 
small door having a wall on each side of it. 
His curiosity, and the hopes of finding some 
hidden treasure, soon prompted him to force 
ppen the door. He was immediately surprised 
by a sudden blaze of light, and discovered a 
very fair vault. At the upper end of it was 
a statue of a man in armour, sitting by a 
table and leaning on his left arm. He held a 
truncheon in his right hand, and had a lamp 
burning before him. The man had no sooner 
set one foot within the vault, than the statue 
erected itself from its leaning posture, stood 
bolt upright, and upon the fellow’s advancing 
another step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
right hand. The man still ventured a third 
step ; when the statue with a furious blow 
broke the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left 
his guest in a sudden darkness. Upon the 
report of this adventure, the country people 
soon came with lights to the sepulchre, and 
discovered that the statue, which was made 
of brass, was nothing more than a piece of 
clock-work ; that the floor of the vault was 
all loose, and underlaid with several springs, 
which, upon any man’s entering, naturally 
produced that which had happened. Rosi- 
erucius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that he had re- 
invented the ever-burning lamps of the 
ancients; though he was resolved no one 
should reap any advantage from the dis- 
covery.” An edition of the Spectator, pub- 
lished by the Tonsons in seventeen hundred 
and sixty-seven has a frontispiece by Hay- 
man, illustrative of this story. The statue in 
armour stands with the uplifted truncheon— 
the mysterious lamp hangs by long chains 
from the sullen vault—the recumbent figure 
on the tomb sleeps in white repose beneath 
the enchanted radiance—the perspective of 
heavy arches recede into the gloom—the 
sepulchral urn is seen ina niche overhead— 
and the scared man enters at the doorway. 
In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy a 
lamp is mentioned which is to burn as long 
as the man with whom it has a certain 
mystical connection continues to live. This 
lamp (according to Burgravius, a disciple of 
Paracelsus, from whom Burton quotes) is to 
be made of man’s blood; which, chemically 
ae forty days, and afterwards kept in 
a glass, shall show all the accidents of this 


life: if the lamp burn brightly, then.the man 


is cheerful and healthy in mind and body ; if, 
on the other hand, he from whom the blood is 
taken be melancholic or a spendthrift, then it 
will burn dimly, and flicker in the socket ; 
and——most wonderful of all—it goes out 
when he dies. A lamp is described in the old 
romance of “ Virgilius,” a singular chronicle 
of the magical feats and works of superhu- 
man science, attributed by the middle ages to 
Virgil the poet. The story is worth quoting 
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at length, as a really grand fiction, and as a 
fine specimen of old English. “ For profit of 
the common people,” says the history, 
“Virgilius on a great mighty marble pillar did 
make a bridge that came up to the palace ; 


that palace and the “empe stood in the mid of 


Rome ; and upon this pillar made he a lamp 
of glass that alway burned without going 
out, and nobody might put it out; and this 
lamp lightened over all the city of Rome from 
one corner to the other, and there was not so 
little a street but it gave such light that it 
seemed two torches there had stand; and 
upon the walls of the palace made he a metal 
man that held in his hand a metal bow that 
serge ever upon the lamp for to shoot it out, 

ut alway burned the lamp, and gave light 
over all Rome. And upon a time went the 
burgesses’ daughters to play in the palace, 
and beheld the metal man; and one of them 
asked, in sport, why he shot not; and then 
she came to the man, and with her hand 
touched the bow, and then the bolt flew out, 
and brake the lamp that Virgilius made ; 
and it was wonder that the maiden went not 
out of her mind for the great fear she had, 
and also the other burgesses’ daughters that 
were in her company, of the great stroke that 
it gave when it hit the lamp, and when they 
saw the metal man so swiftly run his way ; 
and never after was he no more seen. And 
this foresaid lamp was abiding burning after 
the death of Virgilius by the space of three 
hundred years or more.” 

After all, to what does an Eternal Lamp 
amount, even on the showing of its believers? 
Merely to something whose perpetuity is 
leased upon chance, and which accident or 
mischief may at any time bring to a sudden 
and final stop. 


OLD SETTLERS OF TENNESSEE. 


TE western settler in America of the pre- 
sent day is not remarkable for polish. The 
west end of the world is much less refined 
than the west end of London. Yet the 
dwellers in the back settlements now, are in 
a high condition of refinement compared with 
their primogenitors. 

We are never tired of drawing compari- 
sons between the comforts and advantages 
possessed by civilised men as they were sixty 
or eighty years ago and as they are at present. 
It occurs to me, however, that the veriest 
savage is not quite what he used to be, and 
that the back-woodsmen, settlers, pioneers, 
or whatever else they may be called, are 
altered greatly in their character by the great 
changes made of late in the material condifion 
of society. In these days, pioneers wear boots, 
and their wives play upon pianos; and rough 
y »kewsnay be now, they cannot do such 
tl,,’- and still be quite what their fore- 
fathérs were. 

The fault lies not with them, but with the 
spirit of the time. At the present time the 
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emigrant goes westward through unexplored 
forests in a steamboat, carrying on board, 
under care of a steward, a corkscrew, a few 
forks (possibly silver), glass and china, beds, 
and a thousand luxurious knick-knacks. The 
wilds of Minnesota and Nebraska become in 
six months thoroughly tutored, even—to 
speak by comparison—genteel. The tailor 
and the milliner belong to the first party of 
pioneers quite as much as the carpenter or 
mason. The publican, the doctor, and the 
printer land by the next boat. Walk in these 
wilds next year, and you hear pene beaten 
by the hands of the stout damsels who 
dwell and walk about there, arrayed in silk; 
you may drop in, too, at the pastrycook’s; 
or play at billiards ; or read stiff patriotism in 
the Nebraska Mercury. A steamer or a 
coach brings friends of settlers from the inner 
world on visits, or carries away the pioneer 
shopkeeper to make his purchase of “an 
entirely new stock of spring goods.” Yet, 
in practice, all this is considered rough work 
by the traveller from Europe. 

The pioneers of eighty years ago lived quite 
in another way. Take for an illustration the 
old time when Tennessee, now one of the 
most populous states of the Union, was occu- 
pied by the first white men who made a home 
there. I will say nothing just no’ of the inces- 
sant conflicts with the Indians, the attacks 
and surprises; the bitterness of hatred sea- 
soning the wild excitement of the conflict; 
the familiarity with scenes of bloodshed which 
—in the absence of a counteracting influence 
—deadened the religious sentiment among 
the pioneers. They were not holy men, 
although they had no lack of human virtue ; 
and it is not for me to say how much they 
may have benefited by the great Religious 
Revival—the term is American — effected 
among them by certain preachers, Preshy- 
terian and Methodist. On that occasion they 
all flocked together—fifty-four years ago—in 
a dense forest, devoting themselves to religious 
exercises night and day. Lamps and torches 
all night long made a gala in the primeval 
wood, in which there were twenty thousand 
people worshipping, and being taught to wor- 
ship, in a wild way suited to their tempers. 

Longer ago than that, when the settlement 
began in Tennessee, the only path into it 
from the east was by a single Indian trail, It 
would admit nothing larger than a pack- 
horse. No waggon was seen in Tennessee 
beforethe year seventeen hundred and seventy- 
six. The want of conveyance indicates the 
want of a vast number of things, that are now 
conveyed about with as little thought of any 
special blessing in the means of transit, as we 
have in connexion with our regular supplies of 
light and air. Salt brought upon pack-horses 
cost ten dollars a bushel ; coffee and tea were 
never seen ; and the little sugar made out of the 
sugar maple was used only for the sick, or 
for the occasional sweetening of a dram in 
honour of some extraordinary event —the 
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arrival of a new settler, or, perhaps, a wed- 
ding. There were almost no tools, Iron was 
made so dear by the costly transit upon pack- 
horses, over mountains and through forest, 
that it was used only for making and repair- 
ing ploughs and the most necessary farming 
utensils. Hinges and fastenings were made 
of wood ; and even the use of iron nails was 
thought extravagant. They made their own 
clothes in their own huts; for they would 
not own an article brought in to them from 
without. Shoes were commonly worn only 
during half the year, and boots, when a new 
comer brought them on his feet, were stared 
at and ridiculed, Hats were of course not 
tolerated, nor fine linen, nor broadcloth ; and 
he was a bold pioneer who dared to appear in 
any coat on which there was a button more 
than would be absolutely needed. Back 
buttons, wrist buttons, or the useless second 
row of breast buttons, were not to be regarded 
by a pioneer with patience. 

As these primitive men of the frontier had 
nothing to do with carpentry, masonry or 
upholstery, and there was no plumber, painter, 
or glazier among them, they of course kept 
very primitive establishments. Every man 
had a hatchet, a rifle, and a butcher knife ; 
and there was in a settlement perhaps one 
public saw and an auger, to be used at the 
raising of a log cabin. The cabin floor was 
of earth, into which very luxurious or enter- 
prising families stamped some of the staves 





= out of puncheons, and they split pun- 
cheons np for shutters when they wanted 
1e 


them. The inside of this eligible one-roomed 
family residence was fitted up with a sound 
—_ supported on four legs, capable of 

eing used as a bench, a table, or a bucket. 
There were one or two rough-hewn bedsteads, 
and some chairs and stools to match. The 
walls were tapestried with the dresses of the 
women, and the clothes and arms belonging 
to the men. I should not forget to say that 
the original log cabin contained also a spin- 
ning-wheel and very frequently a loom, The 
men procured the raw material of dress and 
fool; the women spun, and wove, and 
cooked it. 

The first settlers in Tennessee raised, in a 
favourable climate, admirable herds of cattle, 
and were indebted for the abundance of their 
bread, and for a good deal of their security 
in eating it to Indian corn. Dr. Ramsay, 
from whose excellent “ Annals of Tenessee,” 
published at Charleston, we are gathering the 
information here set down, is very eloquent on 
maize, and very amply sets forth its importance 
in the story of the early settlers. The frontier 
settlements, he says, could not have been held 
without it. Its certainty, the little pre- 
paration of the soil required for it, the small 
care needed while it grows, and the speed 
with which it runs on to maturity, are all 
important points in its favour as the staple 
food in a disturbed border country. Then, 
when mature, it yields most bountifully ; the 
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very pith of its stalk is eatable ; and, when 
that is taken out, the stalk pressed between 
rollers, yields what they call corn-stalk mo- 
lasses. Then again the ripe crop may without 
hurt be very much neglected. The whole com- 
munity might quit the harvest to go on an 
expedition against Indians, yet the ripe corn 
would remain safe upon the stalk, even if left 
standing throughout the winter. Smut or 
weavil never touched it; no snow-storms 
could do it any harm. Furthermore, when 
the crop was gathered at the owner's leisure, 
it was easily husked, or it need not be husked 
at all until it was wanted. Then the ripe 
maize might be prepared for food in scores of 
forms. It was good roasted or boiled, whole 
or grated. Poets unborn shall sing of mush, 
of pone, of hoe-cake, and of dodgers; of mush 
that is good with milk, or that is good with 
molasses, or that is good with butter, or that 
is good with honey, or that is good with 
gravy. Maize again gives no trouble to the 
grinder, and requires no apparatus, for it is 
always relished best when it is coarsely 
ground. It needs no costly mill, no bolting 
cloth. The uses of corn grain like this—highly 
nutritious—to the old pioneers are obvious 
enough. Ifthe Indians came down upon the 
settlement, the fighting pioneers required no 
troublesome provisioning. Every man parched 
a ang of corn, and put it partly into his 
wallet, and partly into his pockets; then he 
took up his rifle, mounted his horse, and was 
ready for campaign. If the whole body 
capable of bearing arms had to turn out, 
women and children could undertake so light 
a labour as the raising of the maize crop. _If 
there came too many new settlers, the corn 
ripened so fast that there was soon bread in 
plenty for them. If an autumnal intermittent 
fever, the certain frontier plague among the 
clearings, laid even an entire settlement upon 
its back, it did not stop the harvesting, for 
harvest was so early that according to the 
common order of things the crop was in 
before the fever came. 

The sports of the old frontier men were, of 
course, all of the rough or manly kind, such 
as hunting, shooting, tomahawk-throwing. 
They did not, like modern settlers now, 
play cards or pitch dollars. They were not 
without music; many of them performed 
upon the bugle, fife, or drum; and, when a 
fiddler came among them, they ran after him 
as fishes ran to gape at Orpheus. 

The rough manners of the men were 
pleasantly reflected in the boys, when after a 
time there was to be found such a thing as a 
chance schoolmaster here and there in the 
settlement. He built his log hut near a 
spring, for boys thirst very much over their 
lessons; and they behaved well enough in 
ordinary times, but then even they had their 
“institutions.” It would have been certainly 
a simple institution to establish it as a rule 
that there should be, as there always was, a 
week’s holiday at Christmas. They went 
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about it, however, border fashion ; the holi- | bound the young community together safely 


day must be not given, but taken ; it was not 


to be had as a matter of course, but to be | 
On the Friday morning before | 


fought for. 
Christmas, the boys of a Tennessee frontier 
school used to go down betimes and capture 
the school building, light great fires inside, 
and bar the master out. 
down he asserted his authority and attempted 
to re-take his castle. Of course he failed, 
and the insurgents refused to surrender 
except on their own conditions—a school feast 
and a week’s holiday. The master got a 
faction on his side, and from each party 
ambassadors were sent with full powers to 
treat. If the master played the Czar and 
treated the young Turks too haughtily, 
refusing to sign for them a fair treaty, they 
took him prisoner and hauled him to the 
spring, where he received a ducking. Be- 
yond that point he never carried his resist- 
ance. Whenever he yielded, an express 
messenger was despatched for apples and 
cider, or perhaps for stronger drinks, and the 
short holiday season so was inaugurated. On 
the Monday after Christmas, the boys went 
back to books; and however much they might 
be drawn away from them by the eommotions 
proper to the settlement, so far as the school 
itself was concerned they had, except the 
week so conquered, no vacations. 

Every man added to a frontier settlement 
that had to fight for its ground, gave ad- 
ditional security. For that reason every new 
comer received cordial welcome. If he were 
a single man, a home and occupation were at 
once provided for him in the house of some 
old pioneer. If he brought a wife and 
children, other family men came to him 
saying, “Camp with us till we - up a cabin 
for you.” He who became the, host, then 
went about the settlement and appointed a 
day on which the whole able population met 
to raise a hut for their new friends. The 
cabin being raised, every neighbour came in 
his turn, bringing something to its future 
occupants whieh should assist in giving a 
start to the beginners. One would bring 
a ~~ of pigs, and one a pair of fowls, 
and one a cow and calf. The beginners 
once started would be expected, and did 
always heartily desire, to afford help of the 
same kind to others who came after them. 
To say that a settler cared for nobody, or 
that he had no neighbours, was to make 
away completely with his moral character. 
Not to ask a neighbour's help at clearing, or 
at cabin raising, or not to ask his presence at 
a frolic, would be to behave to him in a way 
that would require to be accounted for at the 
next muster of the population. In every 
respect it was the pride of the backwoodsman 
to be neighbourly. Families travelling through 
the wilds on breaking up the night’s camp, 
covered over the remains of their fire so that 
it might be re-kindled easily by the next 
comer. In the settlement fellow-workers 
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and firmly, by carrying out to the utmost the 
same principle of mutual aid. If one of two 
hunters in the forest lost butcher-knife or 
ammunition, his comrade broke the blade of 

| his own knife in two, or cut his bar of lead, | 
'or made division of his powder. If a pio- 
neer at home fell sick and could not work his 
fields, days were appointed on which his 
neighbours met, and, distributing his work 
among themselves, ploughed and hoed for 
him, or gathered his harvest, hauled his 
wood, and saw that he had proper comfort | 
and attendance. | 

All this is very cheerful reading ; yet the | 
public history of the Tennessee settlers is by | 
a great deal less enlivening. From some of | 
the records published by Dr. Ramsey I will | 
take three or four notes as a sample of their | 
character. On the twenty-second of July, in | 
the year seventeen hundred and ninety-three, | 
the main event on hand was, that John Morris, | 
a Chickasaw warrior, being a guest of the | 
governor at Knoxville, was shot by some | 
person unknown. Governor Blount, to allay | 
irritation, had buried him with military | 
honours, and walked as chief mourner beside | 
the brother of the murdered man. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, Thomas Gillam 
and his son James were killed and scalped by | 
Indians, in the Raccoon Valley, eighteen | 
miles from Knoxville. Captain Beard set off | 
with forty mounted infantry in hot pursuit, 
On the thirteenth of June came to Go- | 
vernor Blount tidings of an atrocious and | 
most treacherous reprisal on the Indians by | 
the said Beard, in a letter from one Captain | 
Chisholm, who said that “on yesterday | 
morning, Captain John Beard, with a party | 
of forty men, attacked the Indians at the | 
Hanging Maw’s, and killed twelve or fifteen | 
on the spot, among whom were a number of 
the principal chiefs, called there by the ex- | 
— order of the President. Major Robert 

ing, Daniel Carmichael, Joseph Sevier, and | 
James Ore, were acting for the United States. | 
This will bring an inevitable war; the Indians | 
are making vigorous preparations for an 
assault upon us, The frontier is in a most | 
lamentable situation. Pray, sir, let us have | 
your immediate presence, for our all depends 
upon your exertion. The Hanging Maw is | 
wounded, his wife is killed, also Scantee, a | 
Chickasaw chief that was at the Maw’s, | 
Kittigeskie’s daughter ” (there was no respect 
for women evidently), “ and other principal 
Indians. Two hundred Indians were in arms 
in thirty minutes. Beard and his party have 
fled, leaving the frontier unprotected.” 

Beard ought to have been first thrashed, 
and then hanged. The feeling of the pioneers, 
however, was enlisted on his side. The go- 
vernor’s secretary wrote of him to the War, 
Department that “to my great pain, I find, 
to punish Beard by law, just now, is out of 
the question.” To Hanging Maw and his 
outraged companions he wrote at the same 
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time, “Be not rash and _ inconsiderate. 
Hear what your and our Great Father the 
President will say. Go and see him as he 
has requested. I assure you I believe he will 
give you satisfaction if you forbear to take 
it yourselves.” Beard was tried by court- 
martial, and dismissed unpunished and unre- 
roved, 

On the twenty-ninth of August, the Indians 
coming for vengeance, killed and mangled 
one Lieutenant Tedford, and shot a man 
named Cunningham, who escaped, wounded, 
to the log cabin of one Andrew Cresswell. 
Cresswell and his wife determined not to go 
for safety to the nearest station, but to defend 
their own home for themselves. The house 
was a new cabin with a single door, fastened 
by a shutter of hewn puncheons thick enough 
to be bullet proof. The stable was so placed 
in the rear of the cabin, that its door could 
only be opened by raising a large bolt with a 
long lever at the head of the master’s bed. 
Near the lever was a porthole through which 
he could defend his stable, and there were 
| portholes on each wall of the house through 
which he could defend his family. The enemy 
| abstained from besieging him. 
| On the following day two Indians entered 
| the house of Philip Hatter, in Washington 
| County, about eleven o’clock, tomahawked 
| and scalped his wife, then cut off his daugh- 
| ter’s head, and carried it off with them. 
| Colonels Doherty and M‘Farland, con- 
| trary to orders, mustgred one hundred and 
| eighty mounted riflemen, crossed the Tennes- 
see, and invaded the Indian territory. They 
destroyed six towns, killed and scalped fifteen 
| men, and carried away with them sixteen 
| women and children. 

More of these chronicles might not be 
| thought agreeable. These were the pioneers 
who flocked a few years afterwards to the 
great camp meeting at Cane Ridge, and, fer- 
| vently praying and receiving exhortation 
| night and day, commenced there the great 
| Tennessee revival of religion. They had lost 
| almost its very forms. So violent in its con- 
trasts, and so rough in its usages, was life at 
| the west end of the world, before man went 
by steam into the backwoods, and when there 
scarcely was an opening for any craftsman in 
a frontier settlement ! 
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Ir is by no means our intention to describe 
either Derby or Durham, the places whence 
the documents we are about to produce were 
dated. We propose nothing more than a 
sketch, taken at each place from nature, of 
what female life, and writing, were in both 
places when our great-grandmothers were 
misses in coats. That once celebrated 
pate, Mr. Wright of Derby, could not 

ave painted any part of female society so 


nearly to the life as six young matrons and 
Spinsters (we presume a sprinkling of both) 
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have painted themselves in a printed list of 
Rules “to be observed by the Ladies’ As- 
sembly in Derby.” Unfortunately there is 
no date to the printed laws of these Derby 
Medes and Persians; but from the type, 
language, and costume of the only copy we 
have seen (most appropriately preserved in 
the Derby Museum), we have no hesitation in 
dating the precious production about the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty, when ladies 
were anxiously expecting to see one of the 
few things they had not seen—a coronation 
—a sight, however, they were not destined to 
behold for a period as Jong as the whole siege 
of Troy. Here are the Rules :— 


* Rules to be observed in the Ladies’ Assembly in 
Derby. 


1. No Attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted. 

“2. No Shopkeeper or any of his or her family 
shall be admitted except Mr. Franceys. 

“3. No lady shall be allowed to dance ina long 
white apron. 

“4, All young Ladies in Mantuas shall pay two 
shillings and sixpence, 

“5, No Miss in a Coat shall dance without leave 
of the Lady of the Assembly. 

‘6, Whoever shall transgress any of these rules 
shall be turned out of the Assembly Room. 

“Several of the above-mentioned Rules having of 
late been broke through, they are now printed by our 
order and signed by us the present Ladies and 
Governors of the Assembly. 


“ ANNE BARNES, 
* Dornotuy Every, 
“* ELIZABETH Eyre, 


Briveet Batty, 
R. FirzHEeRBert, 
Hester Munpy.” 


These six female commandments were po- 
sitive enough. Mark the early-stated hatred 
to an attorney’s clerk. Then observe the 
dislike to shopkeepers, except that pet “ Mr. 
Franceys.” Who was Francis? Not Junius 
Francis; but some dear man-milliner who, 
peradventure, went with Mrs. Francis twice 
at least in the year by the Derby Dilly to 
London and thence to Paris, and returned 
with bonnet-boxes, and caps, and ribbons, 
and head-dresses, and hoops, and Mechlin 
lace, and wrought petticoats, and fans, and 
other articles of female adornment not to be 
had “except Mr. Franceys” had ventured 
his neck in the Derby Dilly. This Mr. 
Franceys must have been the Beau Nash of 
Derby; the Brummell of the town at which 
the Pretender turned tail. Will no local 
antiquary disinter our fashionable Francis ? 
—possibly the Howell and James of Derby 
in the year seventeen hundred and fifty. 

“No lady shall be allowed to dance in a 
long white apron.” Only conceive a party at 
Lady Jersey’s with lady wallflowers nailed to 
the wall in long white aprons. These long 
white aprons must have looked neat and 
clean—matronly withal—yet their wearers 
were not suffered to dance, even on the pay- 
ment of a fine ; and for no better reason than 
that Beau Nash had just excluded white 
aprons from Bath, as only worthy, forsooth, of 
an Abigail. “ He had the strongest aversion 
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to a white apron,” says Goldsmith, “and 
absolutely excluded all who ventured to ap- 
pear at the assembly dressed in that manner ;” 
whereupon both aversion and exclusion seem 
to have been copied by the Derby lady- 
governors. The rule must, when it first 
came out, have gone to the heart of some 
young mamma, who had ventured into the 
room clad in the forbidden garment. How 
she would sulk at Anne Barnes and Dorothy 
Every (old cats, we suspect, by their early 
appearance on this death-warrant to long 
white aprons), and turn her head contempt- 
uously away as Elizabeth Eyre and her 
brevet-rank friend, Mrs. Bridget Baily, passed 
by with some militia captain and his Scar- 
borough acquaintances; and what her lips 
must have muttered half-audibly, against 
Mrs. Rachel Fitzherbert and her unpaid-for 
dress, “what she must owe Mr. Franceys!” 
and against that Miss Hester Mundy and her 
little minx of a countenance, “to speak of 
nothing else.” 

Rule four to our thinking is still harder 
than rule three. What has Miss in her 
Mantua done that she must pay two shillings 
and sixpence extra to dance the new cotillion, 
or the most recent importation from Rane- 
lagh or Vauxhall? That was your doing, Miss 
Hester Mundy, we said to ourselves as we 
read the rules in the Derby Museum. You 
are just out of your Mantua yourself, and 
Captain Strutt, of Eliot’s Light Horse newly 
quartered in Derby, must not have too many 
Mantua-dressed girls to draw his attention 
away from Miss Mundy. Yes, indeed, it was 
Hester that fought for and carried that rule ; 
nor are we so certain that this Miss, long out 
of her teens, had not a loud voice in the hard 
law against Miss in a coat. 

To this little framed and glazed picture of 
Derby assembly-room life in seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty, we append a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Durham female fashionable Iife and 
spelling, about the year seventeen hundred 
and fifty-three. The letter we are about to 
quote has never before been printed. It was 
— into our hands by one of the most intel- 
igent young ladies in the whole Palatinate 
of Dasher. Our young fair friend laughed 
with wicked delight, as she read the letter 
aloud. None but ladies can read ladies’ 
letters well—that is, in the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague style; and our charming friend 
read so well, that we advise each reader to 
ask a young wife, or sister, or a young un- 
married aunt to read the epistle to him. 


Miss Georgina Morton to Miss Lynn. 


“ Without a thought that can entertain or a subject 
to amuse, I sitt down to address My Dr. Miss Lynn, 
noble materials you'll allow to render an Epistle in 
the least degree amuseing or interesting, tho’ the 
latter I Am so vain as think alway's bear's some 
part of my Friend’s Idea’s when she receives’ a 
Letter from those she esteem's sincere, in the first 
place give me leave to return you my best and most 
gratefull thanks for yr. last kind favor, I need not at 


this late period of our acquaintance add, that it gave me 
true pleasure, as you are I hope sensible, that every 
intelligence from you, afford’s me real satisfaction, 
aud must repete that the oftoner y® favor me with 
yr. Letters, the more you please and oblige me—to 
give you an account of my proceedings, Its as usual, 
visiting, and receiving visitants almost every day, 
last Thursday we Dined at Mr. Wilkinson’s where 
we met the family from Coxal, Mr. Bewicke and 
several more, in the Evening we went to the 
Assembly, there being a very large party of us, we 
made a very formidable appearance, and by the 
addition of a part of the Gentlemen and Ladies in 
the Town, we danced fourteen couple’s, which fora 
private Assembly in Durham was very extraordinary, 
there was a Miss Steward, and a Miss Tweddle, who 
Dined with us at Mr. Wilkinson's, their dress was 
very Capital, and in my unfashionable opinion, very 
rediculou’s, (without exception) I never in all my 
Life, saw any point so preposterously high as their 
heads, their hair was immense, their Cap’s the same, 
with the addition of three large plumes of white 
feather’s, two of which, was at one side, the third 
most frightfully fix’d in their hair behind, with Bell 
Lappets which reach’d half way down their back, 
their gown’s was extremely elligant, the Italian 
Dress, trimed with fringe Gause, Grapes, &c., Gause 
cuffs ornamented with Flower's, and nothing but a 
very narrow tucker round their Neck, in short they 
were compleatly fashionable and the very essence of 
politeness, in every punctilio, and to Crown all (I 
hope I am not uncharitable in saying) I realy beleive 
they were painted, Miss Scaiff who I have heard 
you mentidn Drank Tea hear a few days ago, she is 
staying with Mrs. Hall, an agreeable Lady whol 
visit, the former was at the Assembly but I believe 
was only a spectator, whieh situation to a young 
woman who likes Dancing, I shou'd sopose very 
mortifying and disagreeable.—I am happy to find by 
yr. Letter, that you spend yr. time so agreable, 
pray is it a fair question to ask, from what part of 
the world your Beau's comes from,—when you make 
yr. visit at Cassop I hope you will do us the favour 
of yr. company to Dine and spend the Day, I was 
much disappointed at not seeing yr. sister Dolly in 
her way home. Mr. Sewen has some very smart 
Beaus Dines with him to Day, therefore time not 
paper allows me to add no more, then our Compts, 
to Mr. Mrs. Lynn and family wishing them many 
returns of the approaching season, accept the same 
to yourself, with my love in an abundant share, and 
be assured I am most affectionately 


“Yours, G. Onp Morton.” 
“ Durham Monday Morn.” 


Fie, Miss Morton—you are really too hard 
upon Miss Steward and Miss Tweddle. Can 
no Durham antiquary find a letter from 
either Miss S. or Miss T. descriptive of Miss 
Georgina herself ? 
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